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THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IRELAND. 


PART I. 


“Long from a country ever hardly used, 
At random censured and by most abused, 
Have Britons drawn their sport with no kind view, 
And judged the many by the rascal few.” 


DURING the past few centuries the national character of the 
inhabitants of Ireland has been frequently tempted by a long and 
painful series of convulsions; it has been baited as well by the 
goad of oppression and besmirched by the deliberate effort of party 
prejudice. The old Irish saying, “Ireland was thrice under the 
plough-share, thrice it was wood, and thrice it was bare,” has a wider 
application than is conveyed by the mere words, for it holds good 
if applied to the larger sphere of her political and social life. The 
very range of the evils that have fallen to her lot renders it difficult 
for one to trace anything save a uniformity of abuse in her history. 
The shifting lights come and go, ever bringing in their wake new 
complications, and ever arousing those feelings which are at all 
times and in all instances illiberal and unjust when they dictate our 
opinion of the national life of any country. 

The story of all these years of oppression varies, but little in 
its essentials, but perhaps no special period is of more vital interest 
as regards public society and private manners than the century which 
forms the subject of our present study. That century was a time 
when racial hatred was rampant, when religious bigotry was more 
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than usually prevalent, and when a wide variety of changes was 
adopted in the system of government. It saw the penal laws 
enacted and it saw their failure, and with that to a great extent the 
downfall of an intolerable class tyranny. During this “ killing 
time,” the Roman Catholic lived only for repression and punishment. 
Practically he could not be considered as recognised by the law at 
all, since Lord Chancellor Bowes and Chief Justice Robinson both 
distinctly laid down from the Bench the opinion “ that the law does 
not suppose any such person to exist as an Irish Roman Catholic.” 

Trade decayed, for England must needs have her monopolies. 
“ Absentee landlords were as numerous in 1730 as in 1880, and 
tenants’ improvements as much a dead loss of capital in the time 
of Swift as in the days of Gladstone.” As a matter of fact the 
abuses of landlordism were so glaring that they formed an invariable 
theme for every writer who visited or wrote about the country— 
for Young, who exposed the viciousness of the system, but 
avoided suggesting any improvement; for Burke, who denounced 
that supposed remedy, the Irish Absentee Tax, on the ground that 
it would lead to inconvenience in the conduct of private life, and 
in the use of property ;and for Swift, who created, as was said, a 
public opinion in “ a nation of slaves.” 

This state of matters, so far outlined, will be referred to again 
in greater detail in connection with the social life of that time, for 
the struggle in the domain of politics had a powerful influence in 
moulding many of the phases of life in society. O’Conor, in his 
“ History of the Irish People,” says “ the struggle of Ireland has al- 
ways been human rather than national,” and it is precisely this 
human element, so necessary in the vitality of social life, that must 
be understood before its weight can be properly appraised. Since 
its existence is so easily traceable on the political side of the nation’s 
history no fault can be found with anyone who uses these political 
facts for the elucidation of points in question that are more purely 
social. If needs be this treatment can be vindicated from the writ- 
ings of an observer like Young, who admits that “many strokes in 
their character are evidently to be ascribed to the extreme oppres- 
sion under which they live.” Swift likewise alludes in the same 
strain to this very evident interacting influence. “Whoever 
travels,” he writes in his first pamphlet on Irish affairs, “in this 
country and observes the face of nature, or the faces and habits 
and dwellings of the natives, will hardly think himself in a land 
where law, religion, and common humanity are professed.” What 
does this amount to, save that in his eyes the connection between 
political misdemeanours and social evils was so close that it almost 
amounted on many occasions to a mere case of cause and effect? In 
short, the weapons of bad government had completely dammed up 
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the moral forces that are absolutely indispensable for a healthy 
social life. Or again, take the words of Burke where he bears out 
the same apinion. “ The stock of materials by which any nation 
is rendered flourishing and prosperous are its industry, its knowledge 
or skill, its morals, its execution of justice, its courage, and the 
natural union in directing these powers to one point, and making 
them all centre in the public benefit. Eighteenth century politics, 
especially as exemplified in the penal laws, destroyed every one of 
these materials.” 

But in adopting this method, due care must be exercised, for 


it is a commonplace even among Irishmen, as T. W. Russell admits. 


in his “ Disturbed Ireland,” that it is a very difficult operation to 
get at facts at all in Ireland. Indeed, to go a little further, it has 
been said that it is well nigh impossible to get at the truth in an 
Irish land dispute, and we must remember how much this must 
cover in the discussion of the questions now before us. Add to 
this the fact that Irish history has been for the most part delineated 
“in the strongest tints of party prejudice ””—a truth with which 
every reader will for the most part agree, who has felt that Spenser 
the poet shows, unconsciously perhaps, the same trait when he puts 
in the mouth of Ireneus such a statement as the following: “So 
it is vaine to speake of planting lawes and plotting pollicie till 
they be altogether subdued.” Macaulay, in the same strain, dwells 
with the keenest zest upon the efforts of the Whigs to render com- 
pletely effectual “the current depreciation of Irishmen,” and even 
Berkeley, by the authority of his name, has furnished a pretext for 
unlimited prejudice. The spirit of his reference to the saying of 
the nergoes on the English plantations that, “If negro was not 
negro, Irishman would be negro,” is quite on a par with Froude’s 
“The peasantry took to whisky drinking, and to Whiteboyism,” in 
their flippant effort to say a final word on the issue, and in their 
utter want of sympathy with a people who were being badgered 
beyond endurance. 

The political and social history of Ireland during the eighteenth 
century falls naturally into two divisions. There are the sixty 
years of the Penal Code, coinciding practically with the Whig 
ascendancy in England, and then follows the struggle for Parlia- 
mentary independence which culminated in Grattan’s Parliament, 
and ultimately led on tothe Union. The broadest outlines of these 
two periods can only be dealt with here, and even then only in 
their most direct relation to the social life. 

The society of any given time can be powerfully modified by 
government methods, provided they are applicable to the majority 
of the individuals of that society, and are applied vigorously, uni- 
formly, and for a length of time sufficient for them to penetrate 
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deep enough. If, moreover, these methods enforce the obedience 
of precise social conditions, as the Penal Code did ; if they regulate 
the common interests at stake between man and man; if their 
aim is, as Lecky says, “not the persecution of a sect, but the 
degradation of a nation,” then they become a lever powerful 
enough to wrench the very foundations of society from their centre. 
Now, the Penal Code, both in its range of power and in the 
methods adopted for its enforcement, answered these conditions in 
the most exact way. 

Take first of all what we have termed its range of power, or, 
to express it more fully, the power conferred upon it by the terms 
laid down by its framers—a power embracing only its intrinsic 
capacity for good or evil, and quite distinct from those secondary 
considerations, as to how that power was administered, which 
depend not on the law-maker, but on the law-executor. 

The Penal Code began during the reign of William III, and 
sprang into full being when “the ferocious Acts of Anne ” were put 
into force. Further extensions took place during the times of the 
first two Georges. During the whole of this period the legislation 
under this Code aimed at establishing a class tyranny in Ireland so 
ubiquitous in its operation, and so searching in its reach that its 
influence extended to the obscurest and most distant individual in 
his life as a patriot and as a citizen, and in his position as the head 
of a family and the follower of a creed. He had to submit to 
universal and unqualified prescription in all the questions affecting 
the nation at large, and he found that religious distinctions were 
enforced, and religious bickerings nursed, because these seemed the 
most feasible weapons for getting class set against class, and more 
especially Protestant against Roman Catholic. In the Irish Parlia- 
ment of 1715 the lords justices recommended that there should be 
such unanimity as “ at once to put an end to all other distinctions in 
Ireland but that of Protestant and Papist.” The same appeal set 
the Roman Catholic down as “the common enemy,” and his sym- 
pathisers were to be dealt with as “the enemies of the constitu- 
tion.” 

To promote this plan of campaign every effort was made to 
sever the connection between the Roman Catholic and the soil, and 
to make the landlord class exclusively Protestant. This monopoly 
in land was, indeed, at the root of every evil then existent. It 
caused the scarcity of money, which culminated in “Wood's half- 
pence, and the “ Drapier Letters,” and it certainly hastened the 
decay of trade, naturally resulting from the monopolies which Eng- 
land established when she began to fear Ireland in her new 
character as a rival in manufacture and commerce. The extent of 
these monopolies and their disastrous effects will be understood from 
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the fact that it has been calculated that there were 12,000 families 
in Dublin alone who were deprived of their means of support when 
the woollen manufacture was destroyed, and that 30,000 families 
throughout the rest of the country suffered in a like way. And 
the spirit, moreover, with which this result was attained, was com- 
pletely in accord with the letter of the law. Irish cattle were pro- 
hibited as a “nuisance.” The King himself agreed, on the appeal 
of the English House of Commons, to do all he could to discourage 
the Irish woollen trade. The products of the soil were reduced to 
the simplest elements,—wool for the English markets and pota- 


toes for the Irish labourer. All else had to be imported. Natural . 


advantages were ignored, national aims were ruthlessly trampled 
under foot, and every individual effort carefully suffocated. 

So much for the material interests of the citizen, but, besides 
and beyond this, class distinctions were embittered and perpetuated 
by the regulations of the Code as applied within the domestic 
circle. A Roman Catholic land-owner became a mere life tenant if 
his eldest son apostatised, and his wife and children had only to 
turn Protestant to escape his control. Social conditions of the most 
stringent kind were thus formed, and the disposition of property 
carefully regulated with the intention of blasting every prospect the 
Roman Catholic might have in life. It is only just to admit the 
universality of this influence, for it spread like a upas tree over 
the national life and the national religion, over the business, the 
morals and the home circle of every Roman Catholic Irishman. 
“Tt cast its shadow over the inmost recesses of his home, and it 
darkened the very last hour of his existence.” 

Another factor to be considered was the very large number of 
people whom the Code could be levelled against. It was no 
feeble and struggling minority that came under its lash. Burke 
says that two-thirds of the people were affected by it, while Lecky 
maintains that its victims constituted at least three-fourths of the 
nation. Even if we accept the lower calculation it still represents a 
very considerable majority, and, as has been well said, a law against 
a majority of the people is, in substance, a law against the people 
itself, since “ such a law changes its character as it enlarges its opera- 
tion.” It is this characteristic of the Penal Code that makes it not a 
particular case of injustice towards the individual, but a distressing 
example of national misfortune. The exercise of authority by a 
Government is admittedly a very necessary thing, but it should be 
confined to what is required in the interests of law and order. It 
should not be employed for the destruction of the individual as a 
social being, not be used to demoralise national character, and cer- 
tainly not be regarded as a power in the land for overturning 
“ equity, self-control, and reasonableness.” 
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Nor were the methods of its enforcement of a Kind to display 
any of the amenities that civilization has since taught us to show in 
our dealings with men. The conditions of the Code were in them- 
selves far-reaching enough to cause the Roman Catholic and his 
religion to be legally banned, and it only remained for the vigorous 
zeal of the landlord magistrate and his minions to force that religion 
to be socially ostracised, and its devotees to become beggars. “The 
largest powers,” as Burke wrote, “ were vested in the lowest magis- 
trates”—“justices of the peace,” as another writer terms them,— 
“many of whom were drawn from the most illiberal class in the 
kingdom.” In their hands the laws, which seemed merely intended 
to persecute in order to convert, became a power to depress men 
into slavery. This success in producing results that were pre- 
sumed to be patriotic, influenced the successors of these politicians 
throughout the whole century, and made them advocate a system 
whose success hid its partiality and its cruelty. 

Several of the results of this new regime upon the social life 
have already been touched upon. The class tyranny practically 
meant that society had been cleft in two: “people of considerable 
fortune and mob,” as they have been classified. There was no such 
intermediate division as one could find in England. No class 
existed to bridge the chasm between high and low, and prevent 
the former becoming members of what, after all, could be nothing 
more than a large social clique notorious for its want of sympathy 
and for the strict confinement it enforced upon its own set. As it 
was, however, between the two in the Ireland of the eighteenth 
century there was a great gulf fixed. Their social lives were 
separated and definitely regulated by the Penal Code. Their rela- 
tions to one another as a class were invariably antagonistic, and 
these ever present feelings of bitterness must unconsciously have 
dwarfed the remnant of good the laws had not yet succeeded in 
poisoning. This fact, that social life was in a very large degree 
utterly thwarted by this legal division of classes, is the chief point 
that must be enforced in this question. The social life of a nation 
is not a thing of shreds and patches. To be healthy all must be 
healthy, and all must be connected. 

This split in the social life led to the magnifying of social dis- 
tinetions and the increase of social animosities, Within the different 
parties conventions were laid down that did not embrace the 
slightest idea of the necessarily relative nature of every convention 
or series of conventions, Isolation, it is true, tends to make the 
individual, and in the long run the class, or even the nation itself, 
lose all sense of the position of such conventions, social or otherwise, 
in the great world-system of things. It has been so in history— 
there were, for example, a selfish court and unnatural social barriers 
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in the Rome of the later Emperors, and in the France of pre- 
Revolution times, and we know what they brought fourth—and it 
was so in Ireland during this period. 

The principle has been laid down that it is among the common 
people one must look for those qualities and traits that constitute 
the national character, and shape the social life. But in our present 
case we must accept this dictum with some reservation. It is per- 
fectly true, provided the common people are in harmony with the 
classes that are above them in social standing, because then quali- 
ties, both good and bad, are restrained by the weight and influence 
of interacting classes. It is perfectly true, if it be admitted in the 
words of Shelley, that in social life, as in all the other activities of 
life,— 

“ Nothing in the world is single ; 

All things by a law divine, 

In one another’s being mingle.” 
But it is not true, and can never be true, if a common people stand 
alone with their ties of kinship as fellow-citizens snapped, and with 
all that is worst in them aroused by the evil-doing of the class that 
harasses them. Such a system lacks harmony, and in doing so has 
lost its hold upon the highest truth, and in this respect Ireland was 
supremely unfortunate in her social life during the eighteenth 
century. 

There were also many side issues that sprang from the long 
discipline of this legislation. The system was more than one of 
mere direct repression, for there was about it that amount of espion- 
age that forced the Irish Roman Catholic to adopt methods of 
conspiracy and underhand dealing. Societies were formed. The 
enclosure of commons and the exactions of tithe proctors set on foot 
the Whiteboys. The Oakboys rose against the Road Act, which 
threw the burden of making roads upon the poorer ratepayers. The 
ejected tenants of Lord Donegal, an absentee landlord, clubbed 
together under the name of the Steelboys, and men like the Rev. 
Nicholas Sheehy, for taking the part of such, suffered the penalty of 
death. The agrarian discontent, which was at the root of all these 
discontented factions, was regarded as political treason, for it was 
part of the policy of the Government to regard these societies as 
the outcome of political motives alone, The essential injustice of 
this can be proved in the case of every one of these so-called con- 
spiracies, Young has shown this of the Whiteboys, who did not 
exist until about 1760, long after French expeditions, and the ques- 
tion of the Pretender had been set at rest. Further proof in the 
same direction can be had from the fact that the Whiteboys were 
not confined to the Roman Catholics, but were found amongst the 
Protestants of the North, whose loyalty to the Government on the 
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questions above-mentioned, was never disputed. ‘lhe hold that 
this form of obstruction to the ruling authorities took must have been 
a lasting one amongst the people, as it existed right onwards to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, since the institution of the 
United Irishmen, founded in 1791 by Theobald Wolfe Tone, was 
based upon these earlier societies. The Peep o’ Day boys, who 
afterwards adopted the title of Orangemen, could look to the same 
source for inspiration, although the aims of these two bodies were of 
a more purely political character. 

The poverty due to this system of things was but one, and 
that the most apparent outcome of this question, which Burke has 
succinctly expressed in the phrase that the people had “nothing to 
lose.” Twiss, a writer of the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
speaks of the indigence of the middle classes, as it was displayed in 
the shops of Dublin, which were made, as he somewhat quaintly 
puts it, “to serve at once for two different trades.” Swift, in his 
“ Maxims Controlled,” maintains that at least five out of every six 
children born in Ireland lay a dead weight upon a people one half 
of whom supported themselves by thieving and begging. It is no 
matter for wonder that such a state of matters should have drawn 
forth the same writer’s “ Modest Proposal,” that the young life of 
Ireland should form a delicacy for the palates of Irish landlords. 
The food, he grants, might be somewhat dear, but on that account 
would be only the more proper for men who had already devoured 
most of the parents, and accordingly seemed to have the best claim 
to the children. 


CHARLES MENMUIR, M.A. 




















RESPECTING THE COLONIES, 


IT is exceedingly tndesirable that the retention of all her colonies 
by Great Britain should be a foregone conclusion. 

The minds of those men who, like the present Under- 
Secretary, declare themselves to be optimists as regards, the empire’s 
future, can hardly have sufficiently learned the lesson to be drawn 
from the deep humiliation which was brought upon us a few years 
ago by the possession of an insignificant colony in South America, 
or to have fully digested the South African disaster. 

What amount of pitiful exultation at the bigness of the empire 
does the Imperialist deem to be sufficient to make amends for such 
occurrences ? 

The Imperialist uses the term Little-Englander as a reproachful 
epithet; but the man at whom it is hurled will deem himself 
honoured thereby so long as he conceives that he holds his unpopu- 
lar opinion on account of his greater enlightenment and prescience, 
and from his having assimilated the wise maxim that apprehension 
is the parent of safety—safety from the loss of real good, and 
safety from possible disgrace. 

Against the name of each colony let the British politician write 
down what he conceives to be the gain to be got by the people of 
these islands by its retention—what advantage, that is to say, 
which can possibly make amends for the risk of grievous harm which 
this or that of countless disputes connected therewith may entail, 
and let him well consider whether the former bears down the scale 
against the latter. 

A delight in ostentation possesses the minds of many English- 
men as they contemplate their country’s flag flickering over a large 
part of the surface of the earth; but such thoughtless pride is not 
to be considered to be on a higher level than that of vulgar-minded 
people, who are vain of living in a house of pretentious dimensions. 
They relish a supposed envy of neighbours, even though the magni- 
tude of the envy is in proportion to the foolishness of such. How 
much better to be envied, or rather admired, by foreigners of a 
Buddhistic temperament, as they observe a prescient and statesman- 
like relinquishment of that which is, though showy, useless, as well 
as positively harmful. 

Men who admire warlike valour may, on looking back at the 
conquest of our outlying territories, boast of the deeds of our 
soldiers and sailors. But of what other aspect of the matter can 
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this nation be proud? Intelligent men of the mother country will 
hardly feel very vain of the disposition of the inhabitants of the 
self-governing colonies ; of the sense of honour of the people who 
raise hostile tariffs to prevent the influx of British goods, whilst 
there are no corresponding impediments at our ports; of the men 
who seek with an unblushing conscience to be shielded by our great 
forces from all danger from outside, whilst their contributions to 
the stupendous cost of the navy, on which they rely for safety, is 
contemptibly small; and that, too, from governments which boast 
of the fulness of their own treasuries. 

Are then our white dependencies a glorious possession? Does 
not the sorry meanness of their inhabitants towards their protector 
make it rather one that is shameful? Would any man be proud 
of a wealthy son who, in his dealings with his parent, showed a 
parallel lack of honour? 

The dispatch by the colonies of some few troops at very high 
pay to South Africa is paraded as a patriotic rush to assist the 
mother country; as though money and military ardour, not to 
mention destitution, had not in all ages brought multitudes to foreign 
standards, to fight for causes for which they had no care. Was it 
patriotic fervour that led thousands of Germans to enlist under the 
British flag during the Crimean War; or were the large numbers 
of Canadians, who took part in the slave war in the United States, 
spoken of as patriotically hastening to the assistance of North or 
South ? 

Is it to be supposed that puissant Japan and completely armed 
China, will everlastingly consent, whilst millions of those crowded 
countries desire to find a livelihood in other lands, that the vast 
island of Australia shall be kept as a sacred reserve for a small 
number of white people ? 

If the governments of those countries point out to our govern- 
ment that Australia is a large part of mankind’s common heritage, 
and propose that, as it lies in their part of the globe, the yellow 
man shall have his share of it, what reply could be given to so 
reasonable and human a claim? 

Let the British politician to whom such a proposition is abh or- 
rent try to write a conclusive reply to such a demand; and let bim 
have before his eyes the while a map on which 400,000,000 is 
written across China, and 4,000,000 across Australia. 

If, on receiving the rebuffthe yellow governments, conscious of 
their natural right, determine to disregard it, and send ironclads in 
support of emigrant ships, would our people decide that—to the 
great delight of our European rivals—a fleet deemed to be strong 
enough to master the navies of those two nations should be sent so 
far away, with a possibility of none of the ships composing it ever 
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riding again in British waters, and with the strong probability of 
the blow having to be repeated now and then? Not if they wisely 
asked themselves whether there was any gain to the United King- 
dom accruing from the retention of Australia. 

Perhaps it is time that the amazing and portentous political 
change, which has come about in the Far East, should be 
recognised here at home; and perhaps it is unwise, now that it is 
already patent to all far-seeing statesmen, that Australia will be a 
yellow man’s land, to ignore that prospect, and to make arrange- 
ments as though such a thing could not possibly be. 

The Australians shrewdly apprehending that there will be an- 
early arrival from the north of countless pagans, conducted by a 
force which they could not repel, would do well to migrate forthwith 
to New Zealand, where the combined populations, if they, like the 
Spartans of old, devoted all their thoughts and energies to military 
matters, might have some chance of holding those islands against 
inimical intruders. Thus they might escape their otherwise inevit- 
able fate of being subordinated to the Mongolian in a land which 
they have hitherto deemed to be everlastingly their own. 

There being no prospective gain to set against the prospective 
loss from the retention of Canada as part of the British Empire, 
is not a wilful continuance on our part of the present association 
to be rightly regarded as fatuous? A serious threat of separation 
as an alternative would abolish the hostile tariff now erected against 
British goods, and would draw from that “ sister nation,” as she has 
been strangely styled, some of the millions which are due from her 
for protection from other powers. 


South Africa, 
that Serbonian bog 
Where armies whole have sunk, 


and a prodigious amount of British taxpayers’ money, we should do 
well altogether to give up—except coaling stations. But 
previously to the execution of that statesmanlike act we ought in 
justice to yield to the Boers that independence of which they were 
robbed with a cruelty which is becoming ever more and more 
apparent to the British mind. It is not to be anticipated that the 
rising generation of sore-hearted Boer men, whatever their elders 
may now say (and the evidence is that General Botha does not 
voice the thoughts and feelings of his fellow countrymen when he 
speaks of England as their accepted mother-country) will fail to 
be always on the watch for an opportunity of regaining their 
freedom by force of war—if otherwise unattainable—a desire which 
is no more likely to die out in the Transvaal than in Poland, where 
a strong desire for the re-establishment of their independent 
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existence rather grows than lessens. And with their complete 
freedom we should present the Boer States with a gift of many 
millions as a reparation for the devastation of their country—which 
was a process of burning crops and homesteads, and of destroying 
cattle, mills, and farming dead-stock, which would have shocked the 
people of this island in the most miserable year of King Stephen's 
reign and which will prove to be a most terrible precedent for any 
malignant foreign troops, which may ever ramp over our land. 

If we unwisely retain South Africa how costly and vexatious 
a war may not the “Ethiopia for the Ethiopians” movement bring 
upon us without any compensatory advantages whatever? 

Barring Capetown as a place of call for ships bound for India, 
would our forefathers have clutched at Cape Colony, if they could 
have foreseen all the trouble and expense its acquisition would 
entail ? 

India is considered to be so precious a possession that it has 
even been judged desirable to make a treaty with Japan towards 
its greater security against any attempt at seizure on the part of 
the blind and ignorant Russian Government, or other Power. 

But our possession of India is, perhaps, in most danger from 
the vast Mahommedan population therein, which, once stirred by 
religious fanaticism, as they might any day be, against the infidel, 
might establish a dominion which it would take a mighty effort on 
the part of Great Britain to destroy. Fanaticism might set in 
battle array against us the raging manhood of a community num- 
bering more than 60,000,000, with legends of their predecessors’ 
successful propagandism in their minds. We lately learned that, 
if we went to war with Turkey about a frontier question, the 
Egyptian Mahommedans would side with their oppressive co- 
religionist against the Giaour, under whose suzerainty they have se 
largely prospered. Perhaps the Indian Mahommedans would prove 
to be likeminded if they got a pan-Islamism of a war-like stamp into 
their godly minds. Doubtless they, in common with Egyptians, 
Hindoos, negroes, and other peoples, have re-valued Great Britain’s 
might since they learned how small were the two States which for 
so long a time held the field against the aggressor’s forces—a 
disparity which the very immensity of our empire made the more 
glaring in the eyes of all mankind. 

In such a crisis we might more fully realise how foolish it was 
to vex 500,000,000 Buddhists by a profanation of their holy city. 

Now that so many British politicians are supporting the claims 
of women to representation in Parliament, on the grounds that they 
pay taxes, and are interested in the laws made, one may ask what 
reply would such advocates make to the demand of Indian men to 
be taxed and governed by representatives? The male citizen of 
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India is certainly, by his inborn mental capacity, equally qualified 
for such a function as is the female citizen at home. The signs of 
discontent with the English government of India being such as 
they are, very good reasons ought to be forthcoming for refusing 
to make India at once a self-governing community, or communities. 

A proposal to rid this realm forthwith of a large portion of its 
outlying territories—clinging parasites, as some regard them—will 
at this day be read by Britons in a much more temperate and 
cogitating frame of mind than it would have been before the Great 
Humiliation: before the grievous South African disaster: before the 


Western mind had learned how hard an Asiatic Power can strike: - 


before there was some comprehension of what was meant by the 
rising from their lair of the Chinese, of the passing away of their 
hatred of militarism, and of their coming ability to drive off their 
land into the sea the white forces, whose intrusion they so bitterly 
resent. It is not a proposal to be favourably entertained by any pos- 
sible Prime Minister, into whose hands might fall the distribution of 
Governorships ; but wise Britons will do well to bring sheer reason 
to bear on the question, and to weigh in their minds the loss accru- 
ing to their own land from each colony separately considered, and 
to balance it against the gain therefrom, if they can by any possi- 
bility imagine such; and before putting the Little-England taunt 
into one side of the balance to call to mind, or learn, how high a 
position this country held when it was by measurement Little 
England, and was unencumbered by cockered hangers-on. 

By lopping off her encumbrances the Mother Country would 
cease to appear in so ridiculous a light, as is now the case, when 
white colonies, against her wish, exclude from their territories 
fellow-subjects from another part of her empire. 

Let the inhabitants of this island consider how, whilst our 
empire is so extensive, a correspondingly large number of awkward 
questions will perpetually arise in connection therewith, and how 
the Secretary for the Colonies for the time being will commonly 
make them worse when undertaking their settlement. Let them 
consider into what dire straits this nation may thus be drawn, and 
how costly may be the difficulties into which it may be brought by 
the possession of colonies: perhaps ruinous, or even disgraceful. 

They are blind politicians who talk as though a loss of colonies 
meant a loss of strength, even to the reduction of Britain to the 
position of a second-rate Power! As though her potency did not 
lie in her own immense wealth ; and in the energy and industry of 
her sons, so that the hands of a British workman are vastly more 
productive than those of any continental toiler ; as though we could 
not build an ironclad with a speed which astonishes foreign ship- 
yards. 
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Let not the colonies plead that they have a moral claim to a 
British suzerainty and consequent protection. If such a claim was 
ever valid, they have extinguished it by their own paltry meanness, 
which is becoming more and more apparent to the inhabitants of 
this island. 

FRANCIS RAM. 














CO-PARTNERSHIP IN HOUSING. 


THE objects of the Co-partnership Tenants’ Housing Council are 
to promote the erection, co-operative ownership, and administration 
of houses, by methods which, while avoiding the dangers that too 
frequently accompany the individual ownership of houses and specu- 
lative building devoid of public spirit, harmonise the interests of - 
‘tenant and investor by an equitable use of the profit arising from 
the increase of values and the careful use of the property. 

Next to land, house property offers the safest and most attrac- 
tive opening for the investment of the savings of that portion of 
the nation which cannot afford to take risks in highly speculative 
enterprises. The result is that, through building and friendly 
societies, insurance companies, and other methods, a vast amount of 
capital belonging to all classes finds its way into this channel. To 
have a kind of property in the possession of which the million can 
participate without great risk is a distinct source of strength to the 
nation; and the more widespread the share in that possession be- 
comes the better it will be. On the other hand, house property, 
next to land, is distinctly the kind of property that lends itself to 
being used, if the use be unregulated, in such a way as to produce 
injury of the most serious kind both to the community and to the 
individual. In most other businesses or industries no great harm is 
done, even if a man makes every factor serve his immediate 
interests and fortune ; but in the case of house property it is of vital 
importance that the long view of things, as distinguished from the 
short view, should prevail. 

In the laying out of an estate, the erection of houses on it, and 
the method of ownership after erection, it may be called good busi- 
ness to take the short view if the builder gets rid of his risk quickly ; 
but it becomes quite bad business if he remains the permanent 
owner. 

For example: given land for a building estate near London at a 
reasonable price, if the long view of profits or value be taken, it is 
good business to provide reasonable gardens, certain open spaces 
for tennis, etc., and a good drainage system; to encourage the 
planting of trees, and the making of good roads, but of to create 
excessive ground-rents. It also pays to build the houses of sound 
material, and so designed as practically to ensure there being a 
permanent demand for them. Whereas, if the short view is taken, 
one can afford to be indifferent on most of these points. 
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Further, assuming: that the estate has been laid out and built 
upon in a satisfactory way, the system of ownership and administra- 
tion determines whether the value of this good beginning is realised 
by the community. If sites and houses are sold to individual pur- 
chasers, the chances are that some of these will soon part with their 
property to undesirable people, who will use it in such a way as to 
frustrate all the good intentions of those who laid out the estate. 
lf one or two houses in a street pass into the permanent ownership 
of undesirables, who rack-rent and otherwise misuse the property, 
the value of the whole street rapidly diminishes. 

Again, even from the individual standpoint, there is considerable 
room for improvement in the policy usually pursued, more 
particularly if the individual is a workman with very limited means. 

Many workmen find it risky as well as expensive to try and 
buy the houses they live in on the usual individualistic plan. To 
deal first with the expense; one plot of land will cost more in 
proportion than fifty or one hundred plots. The legal expenses, 
the survey fees, and the building of the house, cost more in propor- 
tion. The interest to be paid, and the legal charges in connection 
with the borrowing of the capital which a workman usually requires 
to enable him to build, are also proportionately heavy. This is 
because everything is done on a retail basis, and there are retail 
working expenses. Secondly, with regard to the risk. Large 
numbers of the best class of workmen in large cities have no 
certainty of permanent employment at one place. This often means 
that, after a man has partly bought his house by a comparatively 
expensive method, he is burdened with the expense of finding a 
tenant for it and collecting the rent, or else he must sell his interest 
at something considerably below what he has given for it. 

Many reformers, with these facts before them, conclude that 
the only other alternative is municipal building, because in this way 
you get the economy of wholesale dealing, you relieve the individual 
of risks, and you prevent the evils which arise from individual owner- 
ship. ‘his reasoning, however, ignores the very important and good 
part that individual interest—using the term in its best sense—plays 
in the management and use of house property, and the value to the 
individual and community of enlisting the same. In our large 
towns the active interest of the individual tenant in the economical 
administration of house property is worth about 1 per cent. on the 
capital value. 

The problem, then, seems to be to get the driving force and 
stimulus to economy, and the educational value which always arises 
from a sense of individual ownership, combined with safeguards to 
prevent the ownership expressing itself in an anti-social direction. 
The advocates of co-partnership tenant societies believe that such 
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societies will meet the situation better than anything yet suggested. 

These societies are registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts with limited liability. | The capital is 
raised in shares of £1 to £10 each, payable in full or by instalments. 
No person can hold more than £200 in shares, but any amount may 
be invested as loan stock, which takes the position of preference 
shares in a limited liability company. 

The committee, or board of management, is elected by the 
shareholders, and provision is made for representation of tenants on 
the same. 

The following extracts from the prospectus of one of the ~ 
societies may be of interest. 

“ The methods are briefly as follows :— 

“To acquire or erect substantially-built houses, provided 
with good sanitary and other arrangements for the convenience 
of tenants. 

“To let the society’s house at ordinary rents; to pay a 
moderate rate of interest on capital ; and to divide the surplus 
profits (after providing for expenses, repairs, depreciation, etc.), 
among the tenant members, if proportion to the rents paid by 
them. 

“ Each tenant member’s share of profits is credited to him 
in shares instead of being paid in cash. 

“The advantage to the tenant member is obvious, in that 
he is entitled out of the profits to receive a dividend on the 
rent paid by him during that period. The investing share- 
holder, it is admitted, does not receive an excessive return on 
his capital. 

“But the system also operates to the advantage of the 
capitalist :-— 

“(a) The greater the surplus profits, the greater the 
security for the regular payment of interest on capital. Now, 
it is in the interest of the tenant members, who receive the 
surplus profits, to make those profits as large as possible, by 
taking care of the property, and thus lessening the expenditure 
on repairs ; by helping to find tenants for empty houses ; by the 
punctual payment of rent. 

“ (6) The share capital of the tenant member affords a fund 
upon which the society can, if necessary, draw in order to pay 
any arrears of rent. Loss by arrears of rent is therefore 
practically impossible. 

“ It is contended that while the system confers great benefit 
on the tenant shareholders, it affords by that very fact an 
exceptional security to the capitalist shareholder. 
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“ This system must not be confounded with that of an 
ordinary building society, which has advantages of its own. In 
the latter the occupying member makes himself liable to the 
society for the purchase-money. If he leaves the neighbour- 
hood the house may be a burden on his hands. 

“A tenant member of this society may remain a tenant 
member only, however large his holding in the society. If he 
leaves the neighbourhood, he can sell his shares (probably more 
readily than a house), or perhaps continue to hold them and 
receive the interest regularly. 

“It is further claimed for this system that, in principle, it 
solves the question of the ‘ unearned increment’; for all the 
gain under this head does not go to the shareholders as such, 
or to the individual tenants in the improving locality, but by 
swelling the surplus profits, it necessarily benefits all the tenant 
members of the society, as tenant members, in the shape of 
increased dividends on their rentals.” 

That in these societies a workman can obtain practically all 
the economic advantages which would arise from the ownership of 
his own house will be gathered from the following. Capital for the 
society is obtained at a rate below which the individual could not 
possibly borrow to build his own home ; he would almost certainly 
pay interest higher by half to one per cent. After interest on 
capital has been paid, and the usual fixed charges have been met, 
any surplus profit is placed to the credit of the tenant shareholders 
as shares in the society, in proportion to the rents they have paid, 
until the value of the house is acquired in shares, after which the 
profit may be withdrawn in cash. It seems clear that if the pre- 
liminary expenses, such as legal and survey fees, and the interest 
on capital to be paid out of the revenue from rent, are less under 
this system, and if the tenant shareholder pays as rent what under 
the other system would go as repayment in instalments, then the 
margin or surplus which can go towards building up the capital fund 
must be greater. By taking as his security scrip for shares in an 
association of tenant owners, instead of a deed of a particular site 
and house, the tenant averages the risk of removal with his co- 
partners in the tenancy of the estate. The value of his accumulated 
savings is, therefore, kept up, and can be transferred, if desired, 
without the waste that accompanies the transfer of a deed. The 
results of a workman’s thrift are in this way made mobile as well 
as his labour; and this is important if he is to get the maximum 
economic result from his knowledge and industry. 

Further, tenants, having a substantial share in the capital of 
the society administering the property, are interested not only in 
securing good results whilst they are tenants, but also, after they 
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cease to be tenants, in keepingup the permanent value of their 
capital. 

The Tenant Co-Operators Ltd. was the first registered society 
making partnership arrangements with its tenants. Established in 
1888 it has acquired property to the value of £28,680. After meet- 
ing all fixed charges, and creating a repairs reserve fund of about 
43,000, and paying 4 per cent. on capital, it has usually been able to 
allocate a dividend to tenants on rents. 

The Ealing Tenants Ltd. was the next society to be registered. 
Established in the spring of 1901, it has now (June, 1907) property 
to the value of £62,000. 


The rules of the Ealing Tenants Ltd. differ in one or two ; 


important points from those of the parent society. For example, 
in the Tenant Co-operators Ltd. a tenant shareholder is only bound 
to take up a £1 share. In the Ealing Tenants Ltd. he must take 
up one £10 share, paying £5 down, and must continue to pay instal- 
ments until his fully paid share capital stands at 450. Again, 
every member of the committee of the Ealing Tenants Ltd. must 
hold in paid-up shares £10 for each £1,000 of paid-up share capital, 
until the total amount of fully paid shares in the society reaches 
£5,000. This ensures that each member of the committee will have 
a substantial minimum sum at stake, and will feel the responsibility 
of administration. The property of the Ealing Tenants Ltd, unlike 
that of the Tenant Co-operators Ltd., is on one estate, which makes 
organisation of social life more possible. On the Ealing estate a 
small institute has been built ; there is a library, a choral society, 
cricket and other clubs, and a discussion class, and debates are 
organised by the tenant shareholders, and lectures are arranged 
from time to time. This society, after meeting all fixed charges 
and paying 5 per cent. on shares and 4 per cent. on loan stock, 
realised a fair profit on the working of last year; but it has been 
decided to carry this to the reserve fund for the present. The 
society has purchased an adjoining estate, 31 acres in extent, which 
will enable a much larger number of houses to be erected, bringing 
the total up to about five hundred. 

The tenant’s position in such a society is as follows :— 

(1) He gets a house at a rental which, if accommodation and 
other things are compared, is not higher, and is probably less, than 
he would have to pay elsewhere. 

(2) He can invest in the society of which he is a tenant any 
savings he finds it possible to make out of his earnings, at 5 per 
cent. 

(3) Should values go up, the tenant gets the benefit either by 
way of a dividend on his rent or by paying a rental which is below 
the market value. 
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(4) He secures practically all surplus profit after the fixed 
charges have been met. 

(5) The tenants, as a whole, can relieve themselves of 
dependence on outside capital altogether, by acquiring, through 
investment or by accumulated capital, the value of the property. 

(6) The capital for building his house is provided at a cheaper 
rate than it could be obtained on any system that is commercially 
sound. 

By gradual process, therefore, it lies with the tenants to transfer 
the ownership from non-tenant shareholders, who take the main 
risk to begin with, to the tenant shareholders who, it 1s hoped, may 
become the ultimate owners. This follows the policy adopted by 
Godin with his employees in the co-partnership ironfoundry at 
Guise. 

It will be seen that the division of risks is a varying one as 
between the non-tenant shareholders and the tenant share-holders. 
‘The proportion of non-tenants’ capital is large to begin with, 
declining as the tenant shareholders’ proportion grows. 

The Sevenoaks Tenants Ltd., formed in 1903, has built twenty- 
four houses on the first site ; on a second site it has builty twenty- 
three houses; and on a third site is building twelve houses. 

The Garden City Tenants was registered on January 23rd, 
1905. It is the first society in England working in connection with 
a larger scheme for developing an area of land on more rational 
lines, and its example is being followed in connection with many 
Garden Suburbs. It builds on leasehold land owned by the First 
Garden City Ltd. 

The society now possesses 200 houses practically completed, 
and its last balance sheet shows that it had property value £39,000. 

The following figures show the progress of this movement up to 
June, 1907 :— 























| No.of | No.of | Share Value of 
NAME OF SOCIETY. eat \iiahetel Gowns. ans. Fmer Property. 
£ & £ 

Tenant Co-operators .-| 1888 320 se 5307 9030 | 28680 
Ealing Tenants .. .«| 190% 182 120 | 10220 | 18305 | 62000 
Garden City Tenants ..| 1905 120 188 8330 | 21604 | 39000 
Sevenoaks Tenants «| 1903 57 33 1200 3400 | 14500 
Leicester Tenants... «| 1903 60 8 1000 250 _ 
Bournville Tenants «+| 1906 66 20 2271 1165 4000 
Manchester Tenants «»| 1906 30 anise 1230 1270 _ 
Beacon Hill Builders ..| 1905 _ _— 300 ru _ 
Hampstead Tenants .»| 1907 139 — 1868 825 — 
974 381 | 31726 | 55849 [148180 

















Societies have also been founded at Oldham, Bromley, and 
Fallings Park (near Wolverhampton). Others are in contemplation 
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at Warrington, Harborne, Broad Meadow (Birmingham), Rubery, 
and elsewsere. 

As will be seen from the above illustration, a tenant owners’ 
society, to administer a garden village, can make a start with very 
smal} resources. Why should they not multiply rapidly? Cheap 
transit is now enabling the people to travel quickly from the centre 
of our towns into the suburbs; tenant societies might well be 
started to share in the development of these suburbs, buy land or 
lease the same from municipalities, and thus raise the whole tone of 
speculative building. The system upon which such societies are 
worked is a comparatively simple one, and, with a central organisa- 
tion to mould societies and guide them in their infancy, their num- 
bers would rapidly increase. 

It is no exaggeration to say that millions of capital belonging 
to working class organisations and private individuals will flow 
rapidly into this channel when once the movement 1s thoroughly 
established and its commercial soundness is recognised. 

1n order that the experience gained by one society may be taken 
advantage of by another, the Co-partnership Tenants’ Housing 
Council has been established in connection with the movement. 
Information as to the cost of production of different kinds of houses 
can thus be centralised, and taken advantage of by each new society. 
Different designs of houses and the particulars of internal arrange- 
ments can also become the common property of the movement. 
Each of the existing tenants’ societies has a representative on the 
executive of this council, and the honorary secretary, Miss Sybella 
Gurney, of 6, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C., will be pleased to 
give further information as to the movement, either to possible 
investors, or to those desiring to establish societies in their own 
districts. 

HENRY VIVIAN. 
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WOMEN AND SWEATED INDUSTRIES. 


IN considering the question of Sweated Industries, and the various 
proposals for improving the condition of underpaid workers, one 
point should be borne in mind, that the mass of the sweated workers 
in the country are women, and that, therefore, what we have to deal 
with is, in the first place, not a class question, nor an economic 
question, but a sex question. 

Outward conditions are merely the outward manifestation of 
the ethical level of the people who have created and who maintain 
them,-—-though the manner in which they are discussed by many 
might lead us to imagine that they had been arbitrarily imposed 
upon us by an unkind providence. To find the root cause of the 
evils under which we suffer we must seek, not outside, but within 
ourselves, 

Examined in this light we shall find that the true explana- 
tion of the exploitation of the woman worker lies in the €xistence 
of the double sex standard, which we have allowed to grow up in 
our minds, and which prevents us from either thinking or acting 
fairly and justly towards women. By a double sex standard is meant 
here simply this: that where men are concerned, abilities and 
capacities, and consequently, work, are, generally speaking, judged 
according to merit, but in the case of women, these are considered 
to be depreciated by the mere fact of sex alone. Hence, a 
woman’s work is not placed upon the same level as that of a man, 
not primarily, on account of any relative intrinsic inferiority, but 
solely and simply because she is a woman, and for this reason alone 
she is expected, and unfortunately herself expects, to have her 
work remunerated accordingly. 

Now, however much we may try to bring about reforms by 
legislation in the passing of regulative and restrictive measures, no 
real lasting remedy will be found so long as the mental attitude of 
the people remains unchanged; and one important point is con- 
tinually being overlooked by our would-be reformers, that every 
attempt to impose restrictive legislation, which is based upon the 
sex of the worker, not upon the worker irrespective of sex, merely 
helps to bolster up in our minds this double sex idea in relation to 
women and to women’s work. 

What is most needed now is a clear and full understanding of 
the absolute necessity for removing all artificial and arbitrarily 
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imposed sex restrictions of every kind, so encouraging the growth 
of a new public opinion which shall raise the status of women to 
the level of that of men; and this.can best be begun by the recog- 
nition of the equal citizenship of women, though the removal of the 
present legal sex disqualification, which deprives them of the rights 
and privileges of citizenship for no other reason than that of sex. 

The first duty of all reformers who have at heart the improve- 
ment of the condition of the woman worker, is that of pressing for 
the immediate securing of the Parliamentary Franchise for women 
on the same terms as men, not with the idea of at once thereby 
obtaining any great legislative results, but as being the one abso- . 
utely necessary and most powerful means of raising the general 
status of women. 

What the possession of the Parliamentary Franchise has been 
to working men it will be to women, The placing of all classes of 
men upon a technical footing of equality is tending towards the 
removal of unjust class distinctions, and a man’s abilities and capaci- 
ties are now in consequence much more readily recognised irrespec- 
tive of the class to which he belongs. So, the placing of women 
upon a technical basis of equality with men will bring abou tthe 
same change in the general attitude towards women. The unfair 
and unjust habit of discriminating between the sexes will gradually 
be replaced by the growing acknowledgment of the nght of women 
to have their abilities and capacities, and consequently their work, 
judged according to merit and not according to sex. 

So long as sex is treated as in itself a gualifzcation, so long 
will women be treated unfairly and unjustly. So long as the mere 
sex of the most ignorant and degraded of men is regarded as plac- 
ing his public value to the community above that of the most capable 
and intelligent of women, so long will the work of women be 
depreciated in value and paid accordingly, and it is time that our 
reformer friends fully realised this fact. 

There will be no satisfactory progress made until it is 
recognised and acted upon. 

There is one distinct and decided difference between the true 
Women’s Suffragist, who recognises the full significance of the 
woman’s claim to equality, and those who still regard it as merely 
a demand for votes. To the latter it is merely a means to an end, 
that end being the securing of desired reforms, and being so, it is 
not necessarily regarded as of supreme importance in itself. Where 
there is apparent promise and prospect of reforms being secured 
without it, there is always a tendency to let it slide back into a 
secondary place. Hence the fact that so little real prominence is 
given to the question by many nominal supporters of the principle, 
who adopt party and other legislative measures, as apparently 
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promising more immediate results in improving >resent conditions. 

The true Suffragist, on the other hand, sees that the claim 
of women to equality is not a means to an end, but an end in 
itself, and that end the establishing once for all the right of women 
to share in the making of reforms, not merely to share in their 
benefits. 

There is a vital difference between these two positions which 
ought to be clearly understood by women themselves. If it were 
so understood, we should not have the present anomaly of so many 
professedly ardent suffragists contentedly and uncomplainingly 
allowing their own question to be set aside, as of secondary 
importance to every measure of partial justice which the so-called 
reformer may bring forward in its stead. All women would unite 
in insisting that, first and foremost, must be placed the right of 
women to share in making the laws which they are required to 
obey, and their right, therefore, to a voice in deciding what reforms 
actually are required. And just here lies the point that must be 
fought. It is comparatively easy to get reforms, especially when 
the giver holds to himself the power of withdrawing them again. 
Women were given the right to sit on School Boards and Vestries, 
but were powerless to prevent it being taken from them again 
when, in England, these bodies were abolished. What they demand 
now, and they must see to it that they understand clearly what the 
demand really is, is the full and equal right to share in the making 
of reforms, and to this end they must fight the question on a straight 
issue. Once let them be united upon it, and the victory is 
practically theirs. It is the dissipation of energy and effort that is 
wasted upon secondary issues that delays the result. 

Let it be remembered, too, that it is not in the exercise of the 
franchise that its most important value to the possessor consists, 
but in the fact that its possession places those who hold it upon a 
basis of equality with each other, and tends therefore to the growth 
of a mutual respect and consideration on the part of each for the 
other. We can only improve conditions by improving the people, 
and we cannot improve the people by Act of Parliament, except 
in so far as that is used to remove the unnatural barriers and 
restrictions we have allowed to be erected in the past. By so doing 
now we shall make room for the birth of a new and a higher and 
better public opinion regarding women, which alone can permanently 
better their conditions. 

I. D. PEARCE. 





EDUCATING MOTHERHOOD. 


WITH the sins of the smart set—and of how many other sets ?— 
Father Bernard Vaughan, like Jove thundering, has made us un- 
pleasantly familiar. He has denounced their games, their pastimes, 
their serious occupations ; he has held up to public scorn the bur- 
nishing of their exteriors, revealed to public pruriency the 
embroidery of their underlives. These things are unsavoury, they 
are the ugly but natural results of an artificial social system ; more- 
over, they are peculiar to no class. But there is another and more 
terrible aspect of this loosening of home-ties, in smart sets and in 
the nation at large, especially among those best fitted to bring up 
healthy, happy, able children. § This more serious aspect is that 
many, aye millions, of the disappointed women of all sets are 
mothers. . 

As the flower to the sun, to them with yearning souls and 
hearts overflowing with love and the need of love, with pleading 
eyes, in whose depths lie visible, but unfathomable, the secrets of 
existence and humanity, turn the children of England, seeking 
guidance and sympathy, seeking the road to honesty and clean 
living. As the flower droops when the suri is hidden from it, so 
the child-heart pines and droops, heavy burdened with such grief 
as only children feel. 

Yet this is an age in which we boast our love of children; we 
make toys and books and nurseries, of a sort, for children; we 
write plays for them ; we join societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to children ; we sentimentalize about them, and dress them up and 
take them to the seaside, and satisfy our hypocritical consciences 
that we are devoting ourselves to them. For all this, we are doing 
actually nothing. It is easy to make or buy toys, books are so 
easy to acquire, even for those of moderate means the summer out- 
ing, the occasional theatre or Zoo or circus, is comparatively easy of 
access, and demands no self-sacrifice. | What the children want, 
though they cannot realise it in spoken words or conscious thought, 
what the nation and the future of the nation want from the mothers 
of England, is self-sacrifice and devotion of a kind far harder to 
give, far easier, far more pleasant to avoid. It 1s, indeed, sheer 
hard brain work, hard thinking, and hard study, to speculate out 
(ausspekulieren, as the Germans say), a plan of upbringing for their 
children. 
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I have had more by chance than by choice an experience of 
mothers of all classes in England, and in one Colony, and I| find 
everywhere two characteristics. With the first, Mr. Bernard Shaw 
in one of his notable, be-Puritaned plays, has made us well and 
clearly acquainted. It is that most women marry—or don’t—for a 
livelihood, owing to the evil conditions of society. The second is, 
that few mothers use their brains—not seldom such quick, clever, 
intelligent brains—to study seriously the care and upbringing of their 
children. More and more the sickly novel, the foodless magazine, 
deaden their mental powers and produce a dyspepsia of the mind. 
Even the sweetest, the kindest of married women and mothers shirk 
the hard work necessary to think out a plan of campaign for the 
developing of their children. Boredom is the first and greatest of 
modern complaints ; it has no respect for classes ; 1t knocks at the 
door of the poorest and humblest. If it is not fashionable to be 
bored, it is boring to be fashionable. In all classes fhe mother is 
too much engaged by dance or picnic, by music-hall or jaunt, by 
work or the imagination of work, to set herself with holy delight and 
splendid abnegation to the irksome duty of systems of ethics, of 
hygiene, of mental development. Maternity is of two kinds; it is 
half the desire to create and half the desire to make ready the child 
for the work of the world. It would appear as if this latter faculty, 
this necessary instinct, were dying out altogether. ' 

Yet in the hearts of all women, deep in the caverns of their 
souls, bared to the gaze of consciousness sometimes in the vastness 
of the night, in the solitude of nature, in the fierce, sudden revela- 
tion of shame or grief, bared before their God or their torturing 
conscience, burns a small, steady light, the Vestal flame, tended 
by chaste thoughts and purest concomitant instincts, too chaste, too 
pure, too timid of criticism, to show themselves often in life or 
acticn. Sometimes the lower, the perverted passions, are over 
strong for the modest glow, and it goes out altogether with its 
Vestal thoughts and tending instincts; mostly it burns on, in un- 
productive loveliness, destined never to transmute into gold the 
baser ore of life, sometimes gloriously, divinely it breaks into a river 
of fire, from whose omnipotent waves rises, like Aphrodite born of 
the eternal sea, the Goddess of Motherhood, of Love, of Pro- 
creation, of the Home and of the Citizen-to-be. 

Mr. Sidney Webb dealt recently in the Times with the question 
of a falling birth rate. His articles gave rise to adverse criticism, 
to confirmations, to denials, and—of all strange results—to warnings 
against Socialism, showing what a mass of prejudice and ignorance 
those who desire better things must wade through towards the 
truth. I, in my humbler capacity, am concerned with the children 
already born, of whatsoever class they may be. Mr. Webb is con- 
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cerned—as all economists must be—with the Future, the Child of 
the Future, and I am concerned with the Child of the Present who 
will become the Parent of the Future. He is concerned with the 
keeping up of the supply, and I with the education of that supply. 
Not Pity, not Charity, but race instinct, tribal instinct, must c. mpel 
us to do what Colonials call their “ damn’dest” to see this matter 
of the handling of children by their parents rectified. 

Readers of this article, especially such as belong to prevention 
of cruelty to children societies, child-study societies, parents’ 
societies, will probably draw my attention to the existence of these 
clubs, and point to the debates, lectures, propaganda, and other. 
pastimes as proof of their value. Certainly the S.P.C.C. has done 
much to prevent active brutality ; what has it done to ‘nquire even 
into the unconscious cruelty of most parents? 

It is this very conceit of doing good which fosters infinite 
harm. It is in the very bosoms of families subscribing largely to 
sentimental societies that the worst mishandling of children cccurs. 
Some err through conviction, all through ignorance, some because 
they suffer from ancestor worship, some from lack of means to do 
better, and most through laziness, the lust of pleasure and conceit. 
One would like to do away with parents—as educators—altogether, 
so few manifest any sense of the monumentally dimcult task which 
lies before them in watching and guiding the development of their 
children. Yet the first to resent any attempt to lead them to making 
the lives of their offspring Edens instead of Purgatories (doubt- 
fully purgative), the first to utter cries of injured parenthood at the 
suggestion that they are shirking their duty or damning their chil- 
dren, are these very criminals, who pass as respectable inhabitants 
of the nation; and I am such a one, but I realize it. As I write 
there pass in procession before me all the sires and dams who at 
various times and in various places have reviled me or my kind 
because we have attempted to wrest from their grasp the rod of 
tyranny or the peacock feather of imbecility. Colonial miner, 
farmer, ministers of all religions, railway employee, doctor, solicitor, 
navvy—and, oh! most especially schoolmasters—these are only a 
few of those who neglect the duties they have brought upon them- 
selves. Yet the unpleasant experiences have not killed the convic- 
tions of the masters and the disciples who in education may be 
called the New Republicans of H. G. Wells. Men like Preyer, 
Sully, Galton, Pérez, James, by their writings, and many infant 
teachers by their work show me that I, for one, am right in per- 
sisting, and finally the grim, bitter, ever recurring experience of 
seeing little children, beautiful in mind and body, turned into some- 
thing hardly superior to a Natal Kaffir, indeed in physique often 
infinitely inferior to him, force me to work for the emancipation of 
the child. 
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As things are at the present moment, the life of most children 
has its seasons of black slavery, of torture, of misery, and only the 
most abandoned scoundrel, the most besotted sufferer from per- 
verted religious mania, the most stunted intelligence, would dare to 
affirm that this blackness, this misery, can do aught but destroy the 
originality and deaden the joyous sense of living of the child that 
was born with some tendencies only, and none of those sinful in 
themselves. 

The problem is of our making. To solve it we have only to 
seek guidance from the actions of Nature, and to cast away all the 
wicked and false traditions that belong to the fetish worship of 
British respectability. On all sides of us are men and women able 
to construct for us an elastic working scheme for bringing up our 
children happily. We must make use of them to spread abroad the 
gospel of child-sovereignty, of child freedom, to inform the masses, 
to draw the attention of the moneyed sets, to overcome the dulness, 
the apathy, the bestiality, the ignorance and selfishness, the self- 
sufficiency and monumental self-satisfaction of the class that is 
hostile to all change, to all free ideas, to unconventionality,—which 
class I leave it to the reader to say. 

The mother it is who must assert herself, both in claiming the 
night to greater knowledge, to greater responsibility and freedom, 
and in carrying out the ideas of the great educators. No créche, 
no kindergarten, no mechanism of trained nurses, no organized 
nursery, can make up for the loss of the mother. In her, having 
once borne the child, the flame of Educating-motherhood burns 
ready to swell infinitely into glorious, transcendent light, if only the 
right stimulus be applied. Yet in those parents whose instincts 
have not been deadened by laziness or mere excess of pleasure, 
who truly wish for the good of their children, there 1s such a lack 
of psychogenetic knowledge, such a dull misapprehension of the 
facts of heredity and evolution, that it is scarcely remarkable that 
one generation of men makes in the moral and ethical arts, in social 
virtues and standards of hygiene so little, if any, advance on the 
preceding. 

The infant-teacher, the schoolmaster, can make but small 
change in the children brought to them after the mother-period 
During the first four to seven years of the child’s life its nervous 
system is developing infallibly, irrevocably, and if certain parts of 
its brain and organs of mind are left undeveloped then, or if certain 
parts are left to develop in a manner antagonistic to the child’s own 
interest in after life, then no pains or care taken at a later stage 
will altogether bridge over the gaps or counteract the habits once 
formed. All of us have dark places in our mind, gloomy spots into 
which the light of reason never penetrates. When the motion of 
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thought approaches these lacune we hastily divert it into other, 
clearer directions. Yet often these dark spots may have been once 
the germ-spots of latent powers of originality, of genius, waiting 
only to be quickened into life by the right stimulus, to be fertilized 
into productivity. But the stimulus was wanting, the parents or the 
educator ignored the possibility, could not, through ignorance, apply 
the stimulus, and the unfertilized spot becomes morbid, its mor- 
bidity persists and tends to spread. 

There is so much for a parent to enquire into, so much to 
watch, such need for watching and enquiry in order that gross in- 
justice may be removed from the lives of children, that certain ten-_ 
dencies may be arrested and others fostered, that disease of body 
and mind, the one and the other interdependent, may be foreseen 
and prevented. Mr. Francis Galton, in his “ Life History Album ” 
(Macmillian) has provided a means of recording certain vitally 
necessary facts in the growth of children. Preyer has in his “Mind 
of the Child,” shown to what careful inquiry may lead. Pérez has 
given us, perhaps, the most valuable guides to infant education that 
exist. Miss Nellie Dale to-day provides a means of developing the 
child’s faculties by means of her wonderful system of teaching 
accurate speech and reading, training the powers of self-control and 
observation. 

The teaching of a simple, just, and truthful form of religion is 
also a crying need. The lives of many children, of most children 
of the middle, respectable class, are burdened with the quackeries 
of cruel and lying religious teaching, or else they are allowed to 
grow without any form of morality or ethics, a permission which 
varies from the quack teaching only in kind, but not in degree of 
unkindness. In his “Inquiries into the Human Faculty,” Galton 
says :—“ Conscience is now known to be partly transmitted in the 
way and under the conditions clearly explained by Mr. Darwin and 
partly to be an unsuspected result of early education.” The italics 
are my own. Again, he says, “ Happy the child, especially in these 
enquiring days, who has been taught a religion that rests mainly 
on the moral obligation between man and man in domestic and 
national life.” 

I have made, wittingly, two contradictory remarks, to the effect 
that one would like to do away with Parents as Educators alto- 
gether, and again that it is the mother who must assert herself. 
The reconciling of these is simple. At present most mothers lack 
either knowledge or the sense of duty, or both—and for these H. 
G. Wells’ State control of babies is surely the only solution. But it 
is, and I hasten to assure Mr. Wells that I use the 
adjective in the most general sense, a disgusting solu- 
tion. Let Mr. Wells and the reader turn to that wonder- 
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ful sketch in that wonderful book, “When the Sleeper Wakes,” 
describing the State department wherein brass statues of women 
with brass breasts give suck automatically to the babies of the 
proletariat, while a revolting father and mother giggle at their off- 
spring through a peep-hole. Possibly an experimental baby-farm 
on these lines, and the forcible abduction of babies from undutiful 
parents, would do more to bring the nation to its senses than any 
million of Bernard Vaughans, Sidney Webbs, H. G. Wells, G. R. 
Sims, or humble writers of ephemeridz like myself. This brings us 
to the second statement. I have developed my theories and tested 
them in the light of fatherhood, and no doubt remains to me as to 
the necessity of the mother being the educator. The close tie 
between the mother and the child she alone can love, and therefore 
care for, as she does, gives her a power of suggestion, an influence 
over the child above any that an alien can bring to bear—and as 
to the value of suggestion in education let the doubter read Guyau’s 
book, “ Education and Heredity,” in its earlier chapters, or the more 
solid Psychologies, and conviction will come rapidly. 

I have carefully avoided any reference to sentiment so far, but 
when such a hard, logical thinker as H. G. Wells, both in the 
* Mankind in the Making,” and in “ Kips,” allows himself to linger 
on the gentler side of this question, I have no compunction in 
making an appeal to the sentiments of women and of men. Alone 
between the mother and the child can exist that strange bond, the 
magic that breaks the inflexibility of the criminal, the apathy of the 
egoist, and if we are as a nation to let the wonderful link of 
mother-love die, we can look forward to a life full of efficiency, 
perhaps, full of morality and virility, but I question whether the 
falling birth-rate will not fall more quickly than ever, and fall never 
to rise again, while something will have gone out of life that cannot 
ever be replaced. 

It may prove interesting in this connection to quote the re- 
marks of Charles Gide, the French economist. In a chapter on 
value and the conflicting theories, he says, “ Why do we attach a 
certain value to an article, why is so-and-so dear to us? We see, 
with a little thought that we can give two answers, different, and 
in certain respects, conflicting, we may become attached to things 
because of the p/easure they give us by their possession, or because 
of the pain they cost us in the acquisition. The most intense of 
all loves, Maternal love, consists of these two elements.” The 
italics are Gide’s, but I would emphasize the word “ pleasure.” The 
pain in a physique weakened by present civilization may always be 
there; if we take away the pleasure of possession, we destroy 
mother-love, we replace it by the foolish baby dilettantism prevalent 
in many circles of the “ Idle Rich ” women, or by nothing. 
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hood, and by Hercules, we must educate ourselves. The world is 
singularly uneducated, and the Cossar-man of Wells or the Super- 
man of Shaw, is the rarest of all rare people. Free (and compul- 
sory ?) lectures, free, informing, bright, well-printed pamphlets, strict 
state regulations, inspectors, the adequate teaching of hygiene and 
moderation, the pure and efficient explanation of natural processes, 
all these would enter into a scheme for adequate mother-education. 
Lastly, we might by Herculean struggles, manage to produce 
doctors, who, as a class, and not as solitary and brilliant individuals, 


would know something about babies and the laws of health, but 


this is perhaps beyond hope! , 

The hygiene of the child is too often overlooked or submitted 
to groundless fads, its ethics are the result of folly, superstition or 
chance, its mental development is allowed to proceed or stop without 
guidance, Nature is forbidden the door—and the windows—of the 
nursery. Yet we are blindly satisfied that all is well. This is not 
the stuff of which progress is made. _ Before we can alter the 
social evils of the nation, before we can dream of selective pro- 
creation, we must pave the way by educating, educating, educating, 
turning out from the children already born women and men in the 
fullest possible possession of their every faculty, women and men 
who first and foremost will be healthy, honest, sane, with every 
muscle developed, every nerve-path in working order, every brain- 
cell in condition, capable of adapting themselves to new conditions 
as they arise, self-dependent, full of initiative. I believe—CREDO— 
that our present-day genius will in that possible future be held of 
small account, since all will have reached his standard, aye, passed 
it in health and all-round development. For the making of this 
new British mankind, for the Food of the Gods needful to bring 
the change, a food for the mind of the nation, we look to the 
Mother, not whining like the hymn-writer or the budding novelist, 
but calling aloud, with a strong voice, bidding the woman show her 
strength and her independence where man—with his systems of 
education, his Bills, his public schools, his atrocious private schools, 
his National Compounds, his universities and kindergartens, his 
philosophy based on everything but fact and the brain and nerves 
of the human being—has so miserably failed. 


HARDRESS O’GRADY. 


We must educate mothers and marriageable girls for mother- 
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THE PROPOSED CHANNEL 
TRAIN-FERRY. 
NEARLY forty years ago a great company of shipbuilders, 


engineers, and sailors, gathered in the Hall of the Society of Arts. 
in London, to listen to the foremost naval architect of the time, as 


, he set forth the Channel Train-Ferry which had been designed by 


him and Mr. Fowler, afterwards Sir John Fowler, the eminent civil 
engineer. 

His indictment of the then existing conditions of the ferry 
across the Straits of Dover, was, perhaps, a little rhetorical, but, as 
many of us remember, not much overdrawn. Comparing them 
with existing conditions we may congratulate ourselves on the 
splendid work which has been done, in those forty years, on the 
ships engaged in the Channel traffic, by marine engineers and ship- 
builders. 

In support of the proposals he put forward, he said, “ One of 
the great unsolved problems of modern engineering is to complete 
the wanting links of European railway communication by joining 
Dover to Calais. This is the missing link in the unity of European. 
civilization. It is also the missing link in material commerce. 
Railway trains, laden with the wealth of nations, run smoothly down 
to the banks of the sea on either side, and are there abruptly 
stopped,—rudely broken up, their contents strewed over the quays, 
craned and laden into ships, uncraned and unladen on the other 
side, again stowed in wagons, before they can continue their second 
railway journey—and thus, on a short sea gap of some twenty miles, 
endure more delay, undergo more wear and tear, and cost more 
money, than on a hundred miles of railway. That which is merely 
wasteful and costly in the transport of material merchandise be- 
comes degrading and barbarous when applied to human beings. 
The transport of civilised men and women between the Kingdom of 
Great Britain and the Empire of France is disgraceful to two 
cultivated nations. The traffic of human beings between Calais 
and Dover frequently exemplifies some of the worst features which 
have been pictured of the African slave trade. We are told of one 
hundred and fifty negroes huddled under the decks of a ship where 
they have not even room to lie down—where the air is pestiferous 
—where they are willing almost to throw themselves overboard to 
escape a state of existence that has become intolerable. What we 
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have seen between Calais and Dover is a hundred, or a couple of 
hundred, civilised persons, citizens of refined communities, sys- 
tematically huddled under decks, where there was neither room for 
comfort, rest, ventilation, cleanliness, nor health. We have seen 
fifty delicate, refined women crammed into a cell just large enough 
to allow them to sit jammed together on the floor. Shortly before 
starting, a benevolent stewardess placed on the knees of each a 
convenient basin, and a few minutes later, an anxious husband, 
descending from the wet deck to enquire after the welfare of his 
delicate wife, found it hard to endure the close, confined atmosphere 


to which, nevertheless, he was obliged to abandon her. Who of . 


us has not passed over, in this purgatory, without meeting some 
intelligent foreigner who swore that never again would he pay such 
a penalty for visiting England, and never would he counsel man 
or woman of his acquaintance to undergo the miseries and humilia- 
tions of this miserable passage across the Channel? In truth this 
great international communication between Europe and England is 
a degradation to all who endure it. 

“It is well, therefore, to consider, in this meeting of naval 
architects, and marine engineers, whether this state of international 
communication arises from any impossibility or impracticability 
standing in the way of expeditious, comfortable, and economical 
means of railway transport over the sea, or whether the causes are 
moral, financial, or intellectual incapacity in those who have the 
duty and responsibility of providing the public highway.” 

Debates followed on the occasion referred to in the spring of 
1869, and in succeeding years; and parliamentary enquiries were 
made on the proposal to establish a channel ferry by which pas- 
sengers and goods might be ferried over without break of carriage. 
But the scheme did not advance beyond this stage. Mr. Scott 
Russell had been successful, at the date we are recalling, in creating 
a steam ferry for the transport of loaded trains across the Lake of 
Constance. He was as well known to the men of science and the 
captains in mechanical industries, in France, as to his own country- 
men, and he had fully secured French sympathy and co-operation. 
Yet he failed. And he failed for reasons which I think justified 
the failure. Given improved harbours and accelerated speeds, and 
the personal discomforts, in the ordinary steamers, were seen to be 
avoidable ; the break of bulk in goods would certainly occur, more 
than once or twice, between the manufacturer or producer and the 
user, even if it were avoided at a sea-crossing. Moreover, the 
goods to be dealt with in a Channel passage were, and must remain, 
only a fraction of the great mass of our island exports and im- 
ports. The greater part of this must break bulk in crossing the 
sea. And further, it was not seen, at that time, how the embark- 
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ing and disembarking of the trains at the Channel ports could be 
safely effected when the deck of the ferry steamer was heaving 
and rolling beside the arrival and departure platforms. There 
could be no side security to the carriages and wagons, while on 
theix way from the rails on the land to the rails on the ship’s deck. 
It was held that there must first be a provision of costly sheltered 
and quieting-down stations or they would require to see the thing 
done before believing in its perfect practicability. It was doubted 
whether the carriages themselves would bear the unusual strains to 
which they might be subjected in bad weather ; and it was pointed 
out that the average weather for the crossing gave, in the course 
of the year, 29 days of gales and storms, with heavy seas; and 
over 100 days of good round seas, with breezes in which a lofty 
ship, of light draught of water, would find serious difficulties. 
Before that date other plans had claimed attention, and companies 
had been formed, and more or less financed, for dealing with them. 
In later years interest in the subject has grown, and the Tunnel, 
the Tube, and the Bridge (above and beneath the water) have 
occupied the thoughts of engineers and railway boards. 

Perhaps, of all these solutions, the Tunnel is the most work- 
manlike and reasonable. One may even say, looking at all the 
difficulties and objections, that it is the only reasonable one for this 
particular passage. From the point of view of others than the 
islanders themselves, it seems unreasonable to refuse to adopt it. 
But the islanders themselves will not have it, and, under present 
international conditions, the present writer is quite at one with them 
in their resolution. Panics are vexing enough, and costly enough, 
as it iss They would certainly be multiplied and intensified, what- 
ever precautions we might take, if there were an underground pas- 
sage connecting us with the Continent. With existing “customs” 
regulations, and the conflict of industrial interests, distrust, and 
jealousy have to be reckoned with. Some day, perhaps, society in 
Europe will demand the confederation of all European States, on 
such terms, and with such guarantees, that each will come to see, 
in the prosperity of his neighbour, his own good. ‘Then the age 
of invasion panics will have passed away, and we shall welcome a 
tunnel. For the present British folk must be content either to 
remain in their tight little island, and that ought to be easy, or to 
cultivate the sort of stomach demanded of a seafaring people. The 
revival of the Channel Train-Ferry scheme, in connection with 
improved harbour facilities, comes just now in a modest form. As 
set forth in Engineering, of December last, it does not claim to 
compete with existing steamers for the regular passenger traffic. 
The present scheme of the International Railway Company pro- 
poses to commence the new service by the carriage of goods liable 
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to get damaged in transit, by breaking bulk and repeated hand- 
ling, such as flowers, fruit, early vegetables, and other food stuffs, 
which could be carried all the way, when required, in aero-thermic 
wagons, specially designed by the Company. for maintaining a 
constant internal temperature. The Company has also in contem- 
plation, passenger trains, for transport by the Ferry, exclusively 
made up of sleeping car's. The speed of the boats employed 
would be sensibly lower than that of the present cross-Channel 
service. The compensating advantage would be the avoidance of 
change of carriage at night. The proposed boats are about 300 
feet long, and 40 feet wide. Their draught of water, when loaded, . 
would not exceed 10 feet. 

As there is a rise and fall of water at Dover and Calais of 
over 20 feet, it is necessary to provide for handling the loaded 
trains, on both side of the Channel, by lifts, and suitable ones have 
been devised. (Engineering, December 7th, 19060). The scheme 
put forward in 1867, and discussed, as we have seen, in 
1869, provided ships not less than 400 feet long, with 
speeds of eighteen to twenty knots an hour. It is evident 
that the present advisers of the International Railway Company 
desire to proceed cautiously, and their proposals are modest ones. 
Supposing them to achieve the success they are looking for, there 
would still be, as it seems to me, no probability that a Train-Ferry 
will ever displace the existing service of passenger steamers across 
the Channel. Much as has been done, in forty years, to meet the 
objections urged against the mail steamers, Great Britain and 
France possess, in their naval architects and marine engineers, 
knowledge and skill which will certainly lead to further successes 
not less remarkable. Among these we may look for the abolition 
of unsteady decks. At the. Session of the Institution of Naval 
Architects, held last March, three different plans were under dis- 
cussion, by which a certain amount of success had already been 
achieved. One was that of Sir John Thornycroft, in which a 
weight is moved, from side to side of the ship, by an engine which 
starts and stops, under the control of a delicate instrument, much 
more sensitive than the human stomach, which anticipates and 
checks a roll of the ship. Another is a German proposal, approved 
by Sir William White, which employs a gyroscope running at high 
speed, to prevent deviations from the upright position of the ship. 
It was stated that the Hamburg-Amerika Company have decided 
to make a trial of this system in the Sz/vana, a passenger steamer 
running between Hamburg and the pleasure resorts of the 
German coast. The third is a French proposal, described by Dr. 
Crémieu, which is now under further experimental trial at Glasgow. 
By this arrangement weights are shifted by means of a pendulum 
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and motion is checked, as it is in the water chamber experimented 
upon in the Royal Navy. The Railway Companies will certainly 
have to offer us permanently level decks for the crossing. In 
very bad weather we may still have to rise and fall a little. How 
to deal with that cause of discomfort is not yet revealed to us. The 
practical course for the Dover and Calais Railway Companies. to 
take, and for others too, is to instruct their engineers to confer with 
Sir John Thornycroft and Sir William White. The company con- 
trolling the Dover and Calais passage may find that a satisfactory 
installation of anti-rolling apparatus is within their power in exist- 
ing steamers, or, at least, in one of the same type slightly modified 
in internal arrangement. 

The scheme of a Train-Ferry, as put forward in Engineering, 
and described and discussed here, differs in magnitude and 
importance from that which is set forth in the book by Mr. Ernest 
de Rodakowski, on behalf of the International Railway Company, 
two years ago. (“The Channel Ferry,” Harrison and Sons). The 
accomplished engineers and shipbuilders who have been concerned 
in making the far more ambitious and imposing proposals described 
by Mr. de Rodadowski are not likely to give unsound advice. They 
and the public will have to await the developments of the near future. 
For the present, I should think it would be wise to look upon the 
construction of a tunnel as certain to come. The justification for 
it really depends upon a possible concert between Germany, 
France, and Great Britain. A joint convention between them 
would probably remove the objections of the British people to this 
solution of the problem of the Channel Ferry. If our King lives, 
as long as we wish that he may, we may find in him the destined 
instrument for removing the obstacles which are now in the way. 


NATHANIEL BARNABY. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


ON the 21st of April, 17¢0, bells of Philadelphia muffled and 
tolling, flags in the harbour half-mast high, the body of an American 
citizen, who sixty-seven years before had entered that city an un- 
friended and almost penniless boy, was laid in its last resting place. . 
Who among the thousands present at his funeral realised the 
wondrous versatility, the practical wisdom, the inexhaustible good 
humour, the fearless courage, the unwearied well-doing of that 
citizen of America and all the world to whom, as we now know, 
the liberties of Great Britain were only less indebted than those of 
his native land? Did any who heard the cannon boom, as the body 
of Benjamin Franklin descended into the grave, reflect upon the fact 
that a greater than Washington lay there? For there lay the man 
who first had sounded the bugle.call of American union, who first 
had unmasked beyond possibility of illusion the intrigues of British 
agents against colonial constitutions, and who, by his adroit 
diplomacy, at the right time and in the right place, had assured the 
victory af American arms and the final triumph of American free- 
dom. Washington’s splendid fame has eclipsed the less brilliant 
merits of Franklin; but, were I an American citizen, Franklin’s 
name should be the first on my lips, and Franklin’s memory the first 
in my heart on every anniversary of my country’s independence. 
To tell the story of Franklin’s life would be to write an outline 
of the American Revolution. Within my narrow limits I must be 
content to single out afew scenes, a few marks of character, from 
the story of one who somehow always reminds me of that splendid 
figure in Bret Harte’s poem, “in the antique vestments and long 
white hair, the Past of the Nation in battle there.” Certainly, on 
that famous day when Franklin stood before the Privy Council, his 
gray eyes sternly taking note of those representatives of British 
justice who allowed the agent for American colonies to 
be made the butt of invective ribaldry, and greeted every 
fresh insult with a fresh outburst of applause, on that day the 
American Republic stood in battle there in a sense that might have 
stunned those jeering Lords into sobriety. But neither that historic 
scene nor its companion scene—Franklin signing the American 
treaty with France, arrayed in the velvet coat he had laid aside on 
the day of insult—rises before my mind when I picture to myself 
the greatest statesman of the 18th century at his greatest moment. 
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It is Franklin at Albany, in June, 1754, projecting his plan for the 
defensive union of the American Colonies, that takes my fancy as 
the supreme example of this man’s amazing political ability. 

I see him at that Albany Conference explaining in pithy sen- 
tence or witty apologue his plan of colonial union under the British 
Crown ; sketching his Grand Council of representatives elected by 
each Assembly in number proportionate to the contribution of each 
colony to the federal treasury; solving provisionally the great 
difficulty of unequal States, the difficulty of Canadian and Australian 
as well as his own federalism, by fixing a minimum and maximum 
of representatives; reconciling, as far as he could, British and 
American claims by allowing the President of the Federal Council 
to be nominated by the British Crown; and at last, by his admir- 
able tact and temper, overcoming all opposition and passing his 
plan through that Congress without one dissenting voice. But 
Franklin’s plan of federal union, when submitted to the American 
Assemblies and to the British Government, did not secure either 
American or British approval. The British Government thought it 
too democratic, and refused to trust the united colonies with their 
own defence “ lest they should thereby grow too military and feel 
their strength.” American Assemblies, on the contrary, saw in the 
plan “too much prerogative,” and rejected it as interfering with the 
freedom of Colonial legislatures. Neither in America nor in Great 
Britain was it then known that the political opportunity of the age 
had come and passed away. Years ago, when along the wooded 
headlands of Waiwera Sir George Grey rambled with me many a 
glorious New Zealand summer morning, that grand old statesman, 
who had himself been the maker of more than one colonial consti- 
tution, agreed with me in regarding Franklin’s work at Albany as 
the finest example of political foresight known to modern days. 

Franklin’s modest criticism of his plan, written more than thirty 
years after the Albany Conference, shows by its tone of generous 
regret how high he rose above any feeling of revenge for wrongs 
he had suffered at British hands in person and in property. “I am 
still of opinion,” he writes, “ that it would have been happy for both 
parties if my plan had been adopted. The colonies so united would 
have been sufficiently strong to have defended themselves; there 
would have been no need of troops from England ; and the subse- 
quent pretext for taxing America, and the bloody contest it 
occasioned, would have been avoided.” We have all gained by the 
rejection of Franklin’s plan, probably much more than we could 
have gained by its adoption. Great Britain has learned such lessons 
in the treatment of her colonies, and in the necessity of popular 
government, as she can only unlearn when she becomes unworthy 
of empire. America has worked out her own salvation far more 
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freely and fully than any union with Great Britain could have per- 
mitted, And yet British and American clasping hands by Franklin’s 
grave cannot but look back a little wistfully at that Albany Con- 
ference and the rejected counsels of the statesman whose memory 
we unite to honour. 

Self-knowledge and self-control were the main secrets of 
Franklin’s wonderful influence over others. No monk ever devised 
a more searching system of self-examination than Franklin’s moral 
ledger. No monk ever had the sanity to remember, as he did, how 
vain must be any attempt to acquire all the virtues at once, and how 
necessary it is so to arrange the order of their acquisition as to_ 
make the habitude of one a natural stepping stone to that of an- 
other. A Quaker friend kindly informed him that he was generally 
thought to be proud; and at once down went Humi/ity as an item 
in his moral ledger. This crowning virtue, indeed, he found too 
hard to win. He managed well enough, he says, to put on the 
appearance of it, but never could boast of much success in acquiring 
‘the reality. But though he failed here, and felt that however really 
~ humble he might become he should still feel proud of his humility, 
he learned from his very failure the invaluable habit of avoiding all 
dogmatism ; and he could truthfully say that for the last fifty years 
of his life no one had heard a dogmatical expression escape from 
his ips. “To this habit of expressing myself with diffidence,” 
says Franklin, “I think it principally owing that I had so much 
weight with my fellow-citizens when I proposed new institutions or 
alterations in the old; for I was but a bad speaker, never eloquent, 
subject to much hesitation in my choice of words, hardly correct in 
language, and yet I generally carried my point.” 

To self-knowledge and self-control Franklin added an observa- 
tion of human nature as keen as that of Bacon, Gracian, or La 
Rochefoucauld, and immeasurably more sympathetic. His was not 
the arm-chair benevolence of a millionaire scattering cheques, nor 
the sour-faced philanthropy that so often offends even while it 
benefits. Whether his scheme was a public library, or a fire brigade, 
or an academy, its success was assured by his own personal activity, 
by his radiant good humour, and above all by a modest as well as 
effective art of self-suppression that may well shame the ostentatious 
philanthropy of the present day. Like many another man he often 
found that peacemakers, at least in this world, have as great a 
chance of being cursed as blessed. (But no trials of this sort ever 
blunted his kindly feelings, from the boyish days when he reformed 
the muddling beer-breakfast of his comrades in London, down to 
those closing years of his life when he presided over the Phila- 
delphia Society for alleviating the miseries of public prisons, and 
over the Pennsylvania Society for the abolition of slavery, 
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Even that gift of irony, in which Franklin has never been 
surpassed, was always directed to some useful purpose. The 
* Account of the Highest Court of Jurisdiction in Pennsylvania, the 
Court of the Press,” playfully proposing to leave the liberty of the 
Press untouched, but to permit the liberty of the cudgel to accom- 
pany it pari passu, is worth many a sermon against slanderous 
journalism. The “ Rules for Reducing a Great Empire to a Small 
One,” perhaps the most condensed and truthtelling piece of irony 
ever written, are even at the present day a useful warning against 
the possibile abuses of imperialism. The picture of Anergus, that 
“ wretched strainer of meat and drink,” might have supplied Carlyle 
with a hint of the “much-consuming aristocracy.” The droll 
analysis of descending honours fairly laughed the Cincinnati and all 
candidates for hereditary titles out of the United States. And only 
a few weeks before his death, while suffering intense bodily 
pain, Franklin, at the age of eighty-four, contributed to the Federal 
Gazette that wise and witty parody, in which he showed how easily 
every argument of Christian advocates of slavery could be retorted 
by a Mohammedan champion of the same unrighteous cause. 

“ Prose-writing,” Franklin tells us, “has been of great use to 
me in the course of my life; and was the principal means of my 
advancement.” It was an odd volume of Addison’s Spectator that 
laid the fourdations of his admirable style. But from books he 
learned much more than the art of literary expression. His father’s 
little library of polemic divinity had early given him “ a disputatious 
turn, souring and spoiling the conversation, until in Xenophon’s 
account of Socrates he found his way to a more modest and far 
more telling use of argument. The Port Royal Art of Thinking, 
one of the best books of its kind in French or any other language, 
was another favourite companion ; but though he soon made him- 
self so far a master of French as to read books in that language 
with ease, and afterwards acquired a like command of Italian, 
Spanish, and Latin, his chief studies lay in English works. Defoe’s 
Essay on Projects was just the book to interest the greatest 
American projector of his age, and no doubt suggested to him ideas 
on the subject of female education worthy of a much later day. 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, another of his 
favourites, contributed to clear his thinking and the expression of 
his thought ; and certainly Franklin’s tact in varying the dress of 
his ideas, to suit the time and place and person, practised to the 
letter Locke’s principle that “he who thinks the same truth to be 
equally relished by every one in the same dress may as well hope to 
feast every one with the same sort of cookery.” 

But Shaftesbury more than any other writer appears to me to 
have left his marks upon the moral and intellectual character of 
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Franklin, Three guiding principles of Franklin’s conduct are so 
emphatically taught in Shaftesbury’s works that, with Franklin’s 
own confession of Shaftesbury’s influence before us, we can hardly 
attribute these principles to any other source. These three prin- 
ciples are—(1) the identity of individual with social interests; (2) 
the need of constant self-examination ; and (3) the practical useful- 
ness of a cheerful creed. The main aim of Shaftesbury’s Juguiry 
Concerning Virtue was to show that the individual, in acting for the 
good of society, is pursuing his own proper good, and that in acting 
against the social good he only courts his own evil. This is 
precisely Franklin’s enlightened self-interest, so prominent and so . 
supremely effective in all his words and works. Again, Shaftesbury 
in his Letter Concerning Enthusiasm, finds the two antidotes to 
morose religion in two qualities which no man cultivated more 
assiduously than Franklin, self-knowledge and good humour. 
Gravity, said Shaftesbury, is of the very essence of imposture ; good 
humour is not only the best security against enthusiasm, but the 
surest foundation of true religion ; to understand what true goodness 
is, we must not only be in good humour, but in the best of humour ; 
to judge the spirits, whether they be of God, we must first judge 
our own spirit, whether it be of reason and sound sense ; and this 
plain home-spun philosophy of looking into ourselves without 
moroseness will save us from transferring to our deity the defects 
of our own temper. This “common sense” of Shaftesbury took 
deep root in Franklin’s mind, and bore rich fruit in his broadly 
tolerant creed. 

Franklin’s creed is one of the most interesting features of his 
character; and, considering his scientific turn of mind, shown so 
plainly by his researches into the nature of electricity, it is the 
feature of his character that a modern man of science finds most 
difficulty in understanding. Franklin was not a Christian in any 
sense of that very vague word; but neither did he entertain the 
idea of a religion based on such scientific knowledge as he pos- 
sessed. For him religion was purely a matter of practical morality, 
but a matter so practical and so real that he could afford to play 
with it, and even to jest with it, like those simple folk of medizval 
days, without for a moment losing faith in its reality. Hence that 
sportive handling of sacred things which so often misleads Franklin’s 
critics, especially if they are afflicted with the morbid gravity so 
justly censured by Shaftesbury. We laugh with Franklin when he 
tells us the tale of himself and his friend Keimer discussing their 
project of setting up a new sect, Keimer to preach the doctrines, 
and Franklin, strong in his Socratic method, to confound all 
opponents—a new light that failed because Franklin, finding in 
Keimer’s doctrines “ several conundrums,” objected to the presence 
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of those conundrums “unless he might have his own way a little 
and introduce some of his own.” We laugh at Franklin’s picture 
of Whitefield’s eloquence extracting from his pockets first the 
copper, next the silver, and finally the gold. We laugh loud and 
long to find Franklin in his later days proposing, in all seriousness, 
to solve the pressing difficulty of Protestant Episcopalian ordina- 
tion in the United States by the aid of a resident Roman Catholic 
Bishop. But if, in our merriment, we mistake the kindly humour 
of the man for mere flippancy, if we are stupid enough to overlook 
behind all these little comedies an intense moral earnestness, that 
under different circumstances might have really founded a new 
religion, we have only ourselves to thank for our misjudgment 
of his character. 

Franklin not only possesed a creed but such a creed as in its 
leading principle anticipated by a hundred years the modern Gospel 
of Humanity. “ Containing,” as he thought, “the assentials of every 
known religion, and free from anything that might shock the 
professors of any,” Franklin’s creed consisted of six doctrines: The 
existence of a God who made all things; who by his providence 
governs the world; who ought to be worshipped by prayer and 
thanksgiving ; who made the soul of man immortal; who, either 
here or hereafter, will reward man’s virtues and punish his vices ; 
and to whom the most acceptable service is doing good to man. 
This last doctrine is very nearly identical with that Service of Man 
which is to-day the bond of union and the moral watchword for 
thinking men all the world over. This is the doctrine so forcibly 
illustrated by Franklin’s life ; and though his eclectic creed, aiming 
at a world-wide union of religious opinions as an aid to moral pro- 
gress, necessarily retained so much of the supernatural, we know 
that he felt as little sympathy with other-world “ saint-errantry ” as 
Shaftesbury himself. “A new sort of policy, which extends itself 
to another world and considers the future lives and happiness of 
men rather than the present, has made us leap the bounds of natural 
humanity and cut of a supernatural charity has taught us the way 
of plaguing one another most devoutly.” This was Shaftesbury’s 
way of letting in upon the mysteries of otherworldliness a little light 
of common sense; and no one who remembers how Franklin 
ceased to attend his Presbyterian Church, because “ the preachers’ 
aim seemed to be rather to make us Presbyterians than good 
citizens,” can doubt his complete sympathy with Shaftesbury’s 
anticipation of modern positivism. 

Franklin’s creed was no merely personal confession of faith ; it 
was drawn up as part of “a great and extensive project for raising 
a United Party for Virtue by forming the good men of all nations 
into a regular body.” A grand project, indeed, and one that must 
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come home to the heart of every man who is not 1n love with that 
“ supernatural charity which has taught us the way of plaguing one 
another most devoutly.” Such a project is even now on foot in the 
Paris that Franklin loved so well; and the Free Discussions of the 
French Union for Moral Action mark the beginnings of an inter- 
national “ United Party for Virtue” even more extensive than 
Franklin contemplated. |§ Nor did any man ever recognise more 
clearly than Franklin the progressive nature of moral truth. One 
of the founders of a new sect, called the Dunkers, having com- 
plained to him that their sect was charged with principles and 
practices to which they were strangers, Franklin advised him to | 
publish the articles of their belief. The reply was that the Dunkers. 
had discovered from time to time errors in the doctrines they had 
originally held ; and that, not feeling sure that they had yet reached 
the end of this progressive enlightenment, they feared that should 
they once print their confession of faith they might feel themselves 
bound and confined by it, and their successors still more so as con- 
ceiving what their founders had done to be something sacred, never 
to be departed from. Certainly, the drawbacks of a written creed, 
a book religion, have never been better put than in Franklin’s 
account of this obscure sect. Macaulay’s shallow sophisms on the 
unprogressive nature of theology, and Burke’s similar remarks on 
the unprogressive nature of morality, look foolish enough compared 
with the conscious moral evolution of these Dunkers and Franklin’s 
recognition of its profound truth. “This modesty in a sect,” he 
observes, “is perhaps a single instance in the history of mankind, 
every other sect supposing itself in possession of all truth, and that 
those who differ are so far in the wrong; like a man travelling in 
foggy weather, those at some distance before him on the road he 
sees wrapped up in the fog as well as those behind him, but near 
him all appears clear, though in truth he is as much in the fog as 
any of them.” 

Fearless Benjamin Franklin took good care that none should 
entertain any honest doubts about his creed or the high value he 
set uponit. Three times, at least, he stated his religious principles, 
twice in his Autobiography and again a few weeks before his death. 
In the face of these repeated statements, and of his frequent allu- 
sions to his religious views, I cannot help feeling somewhat 
indignant at the treatment this aspect of Franklin’s character has 
received from one who lately undertook to give us a history of the 
American Revolution. Sir G. O. Trevelyan devoted some ten pages 
of his work to Franklin’s character, drawing his materials and 
generally his exact words from the Autobiography. Yet he dis- 
misses the religious aspect of Franklin’s character with a single 
sentence, and that sentence is calculated to mislead the unwary 
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reader into regarding Franklin as an orthodox Christian. Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan had not even the lame excuse of desiring to exclude 
religious opinions from his work. He devotes space enough, and 
_ More than enough, to the religious opinions of Lord Dartmouth, 
john Wesley, and others. | But, because the creed of the great 
American statesman cannot be made to square with views generally 
entertained by British Philistines, this writer has thought fit to sup- 
press the deepest truths of Franklin’s character. It is, indeed, a 
splendid proof of American tolerance in Franklin’s day that men of 
all creeds intrusted their highest interests to one whose religious 
views had not much in common with their own ; and it is not only 
moral cowardice, but also a gross disrespect to Franklin’s memory, 
and to the memory of all those nobly tolerant men who honoured 
and trusted him while he lived among them, thus to cast out of sight, 
as if too unseemly for the chaste eyes of Orthodoxy, opinions which 
no man need be ashamed to own. 

Twenty years have passed away since I wrote a defence of 
Franklin’s favourite doctrine of the soul’s immortality. I based the 
utilitarian arguments of my defence upon that reconciliation of 
social with individual interests which this doctrine apparently 
supplies, and which no doubt was the philosophic ground of 
Franklin’s acceptance of it. The spirit of my defence, indeed, was 
Franklin’s, but the form of it was far too ornate for his almost 
Quakerlike simplicity. Yet, if I am not deceived by that self-love 
which so often magnifies the value of all that is or ever has been 
an integral part of one’s own being, the closing words, which I then 
put into the mouth of Franklin, as one of the speakers in my 
dialogue, may not fail to interest the students of Franklin’s 
character. “Why, then, do I rejoice to see this belief in personal 
immortality, though scientifically undemonstrable, adorned with all 
the beauty of eloquence and poetry? Why do I shudder to see it 
transformed by the savage hands of Superstition into a fiery thunder- 
bolt, and shot from clouds of ignorance to blast for all eternity the 
ephemeral sins of man? Because the substitutes for that belief 
have been weighed in the balances and found wanting. Tell me to 
follow the good of humanity, and I reply that humanity, if my being 
is wholly earthbound, cannot justly claim the sacrifice of my mortal 
life. Tell me to follow the good of self-culture, and I reply that 
self-culture is but a vision of nothingness, if all its sweetness and all 
its light are to vanish for ever into the gloom of a sepulchre. In 
one way alone can the conflicting claims of individual and social life 
be reconciled. The life of the human unit must, as British 
Corporate Law expresses it, ‘never die,” must be clothed in this 
garb of corporate life and put on this dazzling robe of eternity.” 

My opinions have changed since I wrote those words. The 
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man-centred universe has for me passed away like a dream of the 
night ; and in the light of day, “ which doth not show the masques 
and mummeries and triumphs of the world half so stately and 
daintily as candlelights,” the personality of man can wear for me 
that dazzling robe of eternity no more. I strive no longer to follow 
Franklin’s search for an eclectic creed in which all the world’s 
religions may find something of their own. I have learned that 
beliefs too frail to stand the tests of science can never be strong 
enough to form the foundations of conduct in an age of scientific 
education widely diffused. Nay, the very profession of such beliefs, 
by men and women for whom they have ceased to be rationally 
thinkable, appears to me more than likely to lower the self-respect, 
and to corrupt the honesty of those who so profess them. But'the 
light that now shines everywhere had not dawned in Franklin’s 
time. The evidences, biological and geological, on which the true 
history of man now rests, were then unknown, even the discoverers 
of those evidences were then almost all unborn. Franklin’s creed 
was as honest as it was fearless; and though the man of science 
may to-day cut down his six doctrines to one, though he may even 
reduce that one to the simple service of man, unaided by any super- 
natural sanction, he must also offer to Franklin’s courage and 
humanity a tribute of respect and love as deep as can be felt by 
any man who has not forgotten the greatest of even Boston’s sons. 


HUTCHESON MACAULAY POSNETT. 





Dercemserr, 


LONGFELLOW : 


A CENTENARY APPRECIATION. 


‘THE literary world celebrates this year the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of the American poet whose name is universally known 
and loved. Among men of genius, and especially among poets, 
there are some to whom we turn with a peculiar and unfeigned 
affection ; there are others whom we admire rather than love. By 
some we are won with our will, by others conquered against our 
desire. It has been Longfellow’s peculiar fortune to capture the 
heart of the world by the quiet, haunting beauty of his best work. 

For many Longfellow is the first introduction to the enchanted 
land of Poetry. His life was simple, and I recall it here for those 
who like to become acquainted with the personality of one whose 
verses are committed to heart by millions for the gladdening of their 
lives. 

Shakespeare had lain in his grave four years, and Milton was a 
schoolboy of twelve, when Mary Chilton leapt from the Mayflower 
on to America’s soil at Cape Cod. Among those who rowed her to 
the shore was John Alden; of the company there was also one 
Priscilla Mullens, whom Alden afterwards married. It was this 
same girl, by the way, who really uttered the artless rejoinder, “Why 
don’t you speak for yourself, John ?” that Longfellow used with such 
effect in his story of Miles Standish. In the latter half of the 18th 
century a descendant of this pair was well known on the battle- 
fields of America. His name was General Peleg Wadsworth. When 
he wearied of “ the strife of battle,” he retired from the army and 
spent his closing years in the quiet of his family in Portland, Maine. 
He had ten children, the eldest became the mother of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. She married an emigrant from Yorkshire, in 
England, named William Longfellow, and the poet was their second 
son. The house in which he was born (on the 27th of February, 
1807), was close to the wharf, and whenever a vessel arrived from 
the West Indies the little boys of the town had high times watching 
and listening to the negro teams as they sang and unloaded the 
hogsheads of sugar and rum from the ships. 

These sights and sounds were the boy-experiences of 
Longfellow. Had he died at twenty-five, no one would have been 
aware that these things had made themselves into the substance of 
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poetry in his mind. In middle age he gave us the scenes back again 
in those simple lines, called, My Lost Youth :— 


“Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 

Often in thought go up and down 

The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 


I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 

The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 

And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 


1 remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free ; 

And the Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 

And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 


I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 


And the fort upon the hill ; 
The sun-rise gun, with its hollow roar, 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 


There are things of which I may not speak ; 

There are dreams that cannot die ; 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 


My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that were 
I find my lost youth again.” 


In the verses named The Ropewalk, he also gives us further 
sketches from boyhood’s days in “ the dear old town ” of Portland. 
At the age of fourteen he entered Bowdoin College. Here he was 
ever studious, but wholly averse from sports and any exercise save 
walking. His nerves shrank from noise, and even in late life he 
closed the shutters of his room during any thunderstorm. Once, 
during school days, one of his companions took him to the woods 
with a gun, but he soon returned with tears in his eyes. He had 
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shot a robin. He was a most attractive youth, with slight, erect 
figure, auburn hair, delicate complexion, an intelligent expression, 
and well bred manners. At home he enjoyed music, and he had 
many good books to read. He was fond of poring over Cowper's 
and Tom Moore’s poems, especially “Lalla Rookh.” But Washing- 
ton Irving’s “ Sketch Book,” “Don Quixote,” and the “ Arabian 
Nights,” gave him unending delight, even in his old age. A fellow 
collegian of Longfellow’s, at the Bowdoin Seminary, at Brunswick, 
was the future great romancer, Nathaniel Hawthorne, who gives a 
truly humorous picture of student life here in his tale, “ Fanshawe.” 
While here Longfellow wrote his first verses, some of which were 
published in the Literary Gazette, and one of the College professors 
was so pleased with his translations of Horace’s Odes, that he 
recommended him for a proposed “ chair” of Modern Languages 
and Literature in connection with the College. He at once deter- 
mined to qualify himself for the professorship, and set sail for 
Europe. He spent three years abroad, residing for a time in Paris, 
Madrid, and Rome, making himself well versed in the languages and 
literatures of France, Spain, and Italy. When he returned to his 
native land late in the year 1829 the full dignity of Professor of 
Modern Languages was conferred on probably the most accom- 
plished scholar in America at the time. He certainly was the 
youngest to hold such a position, being only twenty-two years of 
age. He entered upon his duties as professor immediately, and 
began work in real earnest :— 
“ Each morning saw some task begun, 
Each evening saw its close.” 
Finding no French Grammar in use to his liking, he translated and 
adapted one by L’Homond for his pupils. He also published some 
Spanish Readers, as well as Lectures on the Italian, French, and 
Spanish Literatures. His stipend as professor was only one 
thousand dollars a year, yet, like John Alden, the friend of Miles 
Standish, 
“ Oft when his labour was finished, with eager feet would he 
Follow the pathway that ran to the house of”’— 

Mary Potter, a girl of rare loveliness, both in mind and person, the 
daughter of Judge Potter, of Portland, whom he married in 1831. 
A year later the authorities at Harvard University offered him a 
Professorship of Modern: Languages, which he gladly accepted. 
Meanwhile he published his first book, called “Outre-Mer; a 
Pilgrimage beyond the Sea.” It was on the same lines as 
Washington Irving’s “ Sketch Book,” minus Irving’s charming light 
touches, but it covered ground never before described by an Ameri- 
can traveller in Europe. In this book we saunter through many lands: 
in the spirit of a pilgrim, with eyes and ears open. Many passages 
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in it recall Goldsmith’s style, as well as Washington Irving’s. 
Take, for instance, this passage, descriptive of French rustic life :— 
“TI was one morning called to my window by the sound of 
music. I looked out, and beheld a procession of villagers 
advancing along the road, attired in gay dresses, and marching 
merrily on in the direction of the church. I soon perceived 
that it was a marriage festival. The procession was led by a 
man in a straw hat and a white coat, playing on an asthmatic 
clarionet, from which he contrived to blow unearthly sounds, 
ever and anon squeaking off at right angles from his tune, and 
winding up with a grand flourish on the guttural notes. Behind . 
him, led by his little boy, came the blind fiddler, his honest 
features glowing with all the hilarity of a rustic bridal, and, as 
he stumbled along, sawing away upon his fiddle till he made 
all crack again. Then came the happy bridegroom, dressed in 
his Sunday suit of blue, with a large nosegay in his button- 
hole ; and close beside him his blushing bride, clad in a white 
robe and slippers, and wearing a wreath of white roses in her 
hair. The friends and relatives brought up the procession ; and 
a troup of village urchins came along in the rear, scrambling 
among themselves for the largesse of sous and sugar-plums 
that now and then issued from the pockets of a lean man in 
black, who seemed to officiate as master of ceremonies on the 
occasion. I gazed on the procession till it was out of sight ; 
and when the last wheeze of the clarionet died upon my ear, 
I could not help thinking how happy were they who were thus 
to dwell together in the peaceful bosom of their native village.” 


In 1835 Longfellow passed six months travelling in Northern 
Europe with his young wife. While in Rotterdam she fell ill, and 
died in November of that year. He endeared her memory in some 
of the verses of the “ Footsteps of Angels,” one of the most suc- 
cessful domestic poems ever penned. 

When he returned to America and published this beautiful 
poem he at once leapt into popular affection. It touched on themes 
on which every human being has sacred and tender comments to 
make within his heart. The next of Longfellow’s poems that went 
straight to the hearts of the people was the “ Psalm of Life.” It 
was intelligible to all. It was full of a vast hope, and few poets had 
given utterance to so comprehensive a faith. It burst away from 
poetic melancholy and proclaimed the gladness of living :— 

“Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal.” 
His heart was truly in his words when he wrote :— 
“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
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And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time— 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 

We next find him making a bid for fame as a writer of prose. 
During the winter of 1838-39, while residing at Craigie House, 
Cambridge (Massachusetts), once the residence of George Washing- 
ton, the various chapters of “Hyperion” grew under his pen. The 
matter of this romance is plainly autobiographical. The hero (Paul 
Flemming) is Longfellow, the widower; and the heroine (Mary 
Ashburton) is Frances Appleton, the beautiful girl who fascinated 
the poet during his travels in Switzerland, and whom he married in 
1843, eight years after the death of his first wife. Fortune now 
gave him a noble woman, whose qualities of mind and temper rose 
towards the nature of her husband. Miss Appleton’s father, a 
wealthy American, bought for the newly wedded pair Craigie House 
and estate to be their home, and from that day all care about 
money fell away from him for ever. 

The different characters in “ Hyperion” are deeply conceived 
and brilliantly exhibited ; and the scenery is so well described, that 
without leaving his fireside the reader of it may enjoy his tour on 
the Rhine. It may be called a sketch-book of thought as well. 
Innumerable disquisitions on many subjects are thrown into the 
form of dialogue, or rapid soliloquy. It is also full of speculation, 
of mysticism, of humour, of sentiment, all blended together in an 
element of what may be called intellectual epicureanism. 

A few years after Longfellow had finished this fascinating 
prose-poem, he delighted not only America, but the whole world, 
with “ Evangeline, a Tale of Acadie.” It is simpy an illustration 
of American annals. In those annals few passages are more 
touching than that political eviction in Nova Scotia, which desolated 
a whole province, and in one day uprooted so large a proportion 
of the original colonists of what was then called Acadia, from the 
fields they had cultivated, the forest they had cleared, and the 
homesteads they had raised in the wild. On this occasion a 
European race experienced what the Indian and African races have 
so often encountered on a large scale. The wanderings of those 
exiles, some of whom in the evening of their days found their way 
back to their native land, and laid their dust beside that of their 
forefathers, presented to Longfellow a theme which he knew how 
to use. No one can read the poem without receiving from its 
perfect verisimilitude and consistency, a pledge that he has been 
true to the manners and characters described. Its singular 
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descriptive power is, however, but a subordinate merit in a work 
which has taken its place among the very best specimens of narra- 
tive poetry. In its pathos, and in its singular completeness, it 
equals Campbell’s beautiful poem, “ Gertrude of Wyoming.” The 
great charm of Longfellow’s poem is unquestionably the character 
of the young maiden, Evangeline. Want of space prevents me 
giving some illustrative extracts, but extracts could do little 
justice to a poem, the merits of which consist mainly in the absence 
of salient points, and in the pathos which broods like a spirit above 
the whole. 

The next most important, and the longest of Longfellow’s - 
poems are “ The Golden Legend,” and “ Hiawatha.” The former 
was first published in 1851, and the latter four years later, when 
he resigned the duties of his professorship at Harvard University, 
in order that he might devote all his time to literature. “The 
Golden Legend” is a poetic sketch of Europe in the middle ages. 
Longfellow’s design was to produce a faithful poetic picture of the 
“ Ages of Faith.” To discern what was most deeply beautiful and 
significant required, of course, the intuition of faith. Judging the 
work, however, by the standard to.which it can fairly be made amen- 
able, that of poetry, Longfellow’s version of the thirteenth century, 
with its devotion, its simplicity, its romance, and the other traits 
which lie upon its surface, is most striking and suggestive. 

The story of “ The Golden Legend,” may be told in a few 
words. A young Prince, Henry of Hoheneck, graced, like Hamlet, 
with every knightly virtue and accomplishment, falls into a strange 
disease, after much study given to a philosophy bordering on the 
magical. A dull fire eats into his bones, and dries up his veins. 
Day by day he withers away. The court physicians can do no- 
thing for him, and the doctors of Salerno pronounce that but one 
remedy remains. He must die, unless a maiden can be found who, 
of her own good will, gives up her life for his. Such an exchange 
is abhorrent to the nature of the prince. He falls, however, under 
the control of the evil one, and all his nobler instincts give way. 
Lucifer, under the disguise of a travelling physician, has induced 
him to taste his enchanted “ Elixir of perpetual youth.” The 
intoxication of recovered health soon passes. He does penance, 
and abandoning his castle on the Rhine, he wanders forth a pilgrim. 
He takes refuge in the Odenwald, and is there harboured by an 
old tenant and his family. They are all devoted to him; but 
Elsie, the eldest daughter, a girl of fourteen, surpasses the rest in 
love. She has heard his tale, and broods over it long. A great 
purpose kindles at last within her, and she resolves to be the 
sacrifice. | Her parents believe her heroic design to come from 
divine inspiration, and abandon their opposition. Accompanied by 
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the devoted maiden, the prince sets forth with his suite for Salerno. 
The poem consists mainly in strikingly characteristic descriptions of 
the scenes which they pass through on their way. 

The character of Elsie is one of the sweetest and noblest 
conceptions in modern poetry. She belongs as much to a higher 
sphere as if wings hung invisibly at her side. She seems to have 
only so much of mortality about her as renders her capable of 
generous suffering. After many wanderings they reach Salerno, 
and at the moment when the sacrifice is to be completed the demon- 
spell breaks. The Prince repents, and the delusion passes from 
him like a cloud. Ursula, the old mother of Elsie, as she sits alone 
by her desolate hearth lamenting her lost child, 1s cheered by a 
forester sent before to tell her that her daughter will in a few 
hours be restored to her arms. A romance must, of course, end in 
a marriage: it is accordingly as the Prince’s bride that we meet 
Elsie next, on the evening of their bridal day. This is one of the 
most beautiful scenes in the poem, which ends with an epilogue in 
which the Angels of the Record, in the garden sunset of a 
summer's day, ascend celebrating the triumph of Holiness. 

No reader of this poem, and also of that ear-haunting song of 
“ Hiawatha,” can fail to recognise in them a rich and various 
imagination, a deep appreciation of the beautiful, both in matter 
and morals, and a happy tact for the discernment and exhibition 
of the characteristics in all objects. It is hard to believe that 
“ Hiawatha ” will not live as long as the language. The secret. of 
its spell over young and old readers is, no doubt, the fact that the 
poem narrates the doings of a childlike people in a land that is full of 
strange things. It took the world by storm on its publication in 
1855—in round numbers ten thousand copies of it were sold in three 
weeks, and before the year was out over fifty-five thousand more 
found eager purchasers at a dollar each. It was greatly criticised, 
and it was more greatly admired. It is said that the first sugges- 
tion for this beautiful song of the American forests was derived 
from some Indian tales recited to Longfellow by one of his pupils 
at Harvard. The poet appears to have raised for himself the 
question whether the tales and traditions of the red-skinned natives 
of North America would furnish material for a monumental poem 
in which he could preserve some record of the nobler qualities of 
the savage aborigines. He pored over the fascinating subject, with 
the result that he produced an original thing in literature. 

The charms of this poem are many. How deftly the music of 
the words are managed. At the end of a line we find an extra 
syllable that carries us over a little rapid in the rushing metre, and 
at the end of another may come a slight pause—an organ stop. 
Take these lines, for instance :— 
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“Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 

Love the winds among the branches, 
And the rain-shower and the snow-storm, 
And the rushing of great rivers 
Through their palisades of pine trees, 
And the thunder in the mountains, 
Whose innumerable echoes 

Flap like eaglies in their eyries , 
Listen to these wild traditions, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 


“Ye who love a nation’s legends, 
Love the ballads of a people, 
That like voices from afar off 
Call to us to pause and listen, 
Speak in tones so plain and childlike, 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken ;— 
Listen to this Indian legerid, 
To this Song of Hiawatha!” 


This poem took a wonderful hold on the American people ; 
they grew to recognise the poet himself in his gentle singer, 
Chibiabos. | For when Longfellow was carried to his grave his 
requiem was chanted in his own words :— 

“ He is dead the sweet musician! 
He the sweetest of all singers! 
He has gone from us for ever, 
He has moved a little nearer 

To the Master of all music, 
To the Master of all singing! 
O my brother, Chibiabos!” 


The poet was now on the pinnacle of prosperity. During the 
years whi~h saw the creation of the poems we have already men- 
tioned, he frequently contributed detached pieces to a number of 
American magazines, especially to The Atlantic Monthly. The 
most striking of these minor poems is the “ Building of the Ship.” 
It reminds us not a little of Schiller’s “Song of the Bell,” in 
structure, and is not less successful in the mode in which, with the 
narrative, an illustration of human life is interwoven. It was as 
natural for an American poet, born within sight of wharves and 
ships, to connect his allegory of life with the image of a ship, as 
for a German, more attached to the past than eager about the 
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future, to look up for it to the ancestral church tower. “The 
Building of the Ship,” is a noble piece of work ; it is the joy of 
all Americans. These concluding lines of it have many a time and 
oft raised thousands of American audiences to frenzies of patriotic 
enthusiasm :— 

“ Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 


In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee!” 


Longfellow lived for twenty-seven years after the publication 
of the “Song of Hiawatha”; he died on the 24th March, 1882. 
He accomplished an amazing amount of work during those years— 
years, too, that brought him great domestic sorrow, but his thoughts 
ripened like the corn in autumn after he laid his beloved wife in 
her early grave. 

In these years (1861-82) Longfellow was completely held by 
the charm of poetry. The composition and publication of “ Tales 
of a Wayside Inn,” and “ The Courtship of Miles Standish,” merely 
served to put him into the mood and spirit; he felt that it was 
only in writing, and in writing poetry, that he could escape his 
melancholy. “ There is,” wrote Cowper on one occasion to a 
friend, “there is in the work and labour of poetry a pleasure that 
only the poet knows; the tricks and turns, the expedients and 
inventions of every kind to which the mind has recourse for the 
pursuit of the most fitting terms, but which hide themselves and do 
not easily allow themselves to be caught ; to be able to arrest the 
fugitive images which fill the mirror of the soul, to retain them, to 
closely embrace them, to force them to fix themselves until the 
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pen has drawn a faithful likeness of them in all their parts; then 
to dispose his pictures with such art that each one shall be seen in 
its most favourable light, and shall shine almost as much by the 
position given it as by the labour and talent it cost us.” 
Longfellow, too, felt the pleasure of those labours, so delightful to 
his thought; so that, lost in his work, he was distracted from sad 
subjects and felt the anxieties of life fade away for want of their 
accustomed nourishment. It is impossible to read his “ Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,” without thinking of Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales” ; 
but there is a beauty of Longfellow’s own in these Tales which 
charms us, and makes us wish they were twice as many and thrice 
aslong. The scenes and the characters used to introduce the Tales 
were all drawn from reality. We have a jolly old Landlord; a 
Student, learned in Chivalry ; a Spanish Jew, a fellow of majestic 
sombreness; a sunny-minded Theologian; a Norse Musician; a 
Sicilian; and a Poet. These worthies meet at the “ wayside inn,” 
of course, and the Tales are invented in the course of their talks. 

The pleasant story of “The Courtship of Miles Standish,” is 
told in the poet’s own best style; simple, musical, sincere, and 
sympathetic. . 

In one of his prose works, Longfellow himself says, “In 
character, in manners, in style, in all things, the supreme excellence 
is simplicity.” This simplicity he himself steadily aimed at, and in 
almost all his writings reached ; and the result is the sweet lucidity 
which 1s manifest in his best poems. What can be finer than the 
long swell of the musical lines in his sweet and majestic 
“Evangeline?” Its pathos is human; it rings true. 

One source of the enduring popularity of Longfellow’s poetry 
& undoubtedly its genuineness. It is pervaded with his own true 
and manly nature. It is tender, noble, and heroic, because he him- 
self was so. His contemporaries tell us he was a man of singularly 
mild and gentle character, of refined and charming manners, so that 
we may apply his own lines to himself with perfect 
appropriateness :— 


“His gracious presence upon earth 
Was as a fire upon a hearth ; 

As pleasant songs, at morning sung, 

The words that dropped from his sweet tongue 
Strengthened our hearts, or-—heard at night— 
Made all our slumbers soft and light.” 


ROBERT M. SILLARD. 
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THE WRITINGS OF 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, the subject of this brief estimate, was 
born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on August 29th, 1809. He was 
the son of the Rev, Abiel Holmes, the author of a considerable 
work, the “ Annals af America,” and of a number of poems of little 
merit, From his father he no doubt derived his literary tendencies ; 
but it was from his mother, Sarah Wendell Holmes, that he derived 
those characteristics of optimism, vivacity, and gentle humour which 
make him so companionable a writer. 

Educated in his native village and at Harvard, he graduated at 
the latter in 1829. He then studied law for about a year, but for- 
sook that to take up the study of medicine. He worked through 
the medical course at Harvard, then spent over two years in the 
hospitals and schools of Europe, and on his return in 1836 took 
the degree of M.D. In 1839 he was appointed Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology at Dartmouth College, but gave this up 
for a general practice in Boston. Finally, in 1847, he became 
Professor of Anatomy at Harvard, his a/ma mater, and held that 
chair till 1882. 

This devotion to medical science is important, viewing it from 
the standpoint of the present sketch, for it became a powerful 
influence in some of his literary works—notably the works of 
fiction. 

For a long time the teaching of medicine or its practice was 
his main business in life, and in this direction he attained no little 
success. But, as time went on, literature gradually became the 
dominating factor, and from the publication of the “ Autocrat ” on- 
wards, although he continued to lecture at Harvard, he lived as an 
author and not as a man of medicine. 

It was as a poet that Oliver Wendell Holmes first made him- 
self known in the world of letters. While still an undergraduate, 
he began writing verse, and became the laureate of his class. But 
it was in the year following his graduation, while he was in the law 
school, that his first important poems appeared. Some of these 
appeared in the Col/egian—a magazine issued by the students of 
Harvard—and were mostly of a humorous, or at any rate light 
character. At this time, too, he wrote a poem which gained for him 
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popular, if only momentary, fame. The old frigate, “Constitution,” 
having lost its seaworthiness, had been condemned to be destroyed. 
Holmes read of this, and in protest put forth the poem, “Old 
Ironsides,” printed in the Daily Advertiser, of Boston. Written 
in an impetuous, patriotic strain, it fired the popular mind, and was 
re-printed throughout the land. The “Constitution” was not 
destroyed, and Holmes became for the time famous. The matter 
and the moment contributed as much to the success of this poem as 
its literary ability, but it is notable as the first success achieved by 
the writer. 

A year later he wrote one of the most charming of his early, - 
and, indeed, of any of his poems, “The Last Leaf.” In 1836, 
this, with the Phi Beta Kappa poem he had delivered before that 
society that year, and “ Old Ironsides,” were published in a small 
volume of “Poems,” He was at this time in practice as a physician 
in Boston, and the publication of this volume marks the beginning 
of the real conflict between medicine and literature for his life 
purpose. For many were inclined to look askance at a doctor who 
had dared to publish anything so frivolous as a volume of poems! 

After he had attained to fame in other departments of letters, 
Holmes continued to publish volumes of poems. It is not as a poet 
that he will endure, however, and for the present purpose it will be 
best to treat all his poetry now before passing on to the considera- 
tion of his other works. Some charming vignettes in rhyme 
appeared in the “ Breakfast Table” series, as well as such a well 
known poem as the beautiful “ Chambered Nautilus,” but for the 
present it will suffice to treat of the volumes of poetry he issued. 

“Songs in Many Keys” (1862), “Songs of Many Seasons” 
(1875), “ The Iron Gate ” (1880), and “ Before the Curfew ” (1888), 
represent his notable productions. It was as a poet that Holmes 
himself wished most ardently for success, but in this the world is 
against him. No one would deny that for occasional verse he had 
a peculiar genius. Poems such as his “Last Leaf,” and the 
“Chambered Nautilus,” and, in quite a different vein, his “Deacon's 
Masterpiece,” better known as the “ Wonderful One Hoss Shay,” 
will outlive—if they have not already outlived—his more serious 
efforts, such as “ Urania” (afterwards styled “ Rhymed Lesson ”), 
and “Poetry, a Metrical Essay.” The first of these is a genially 
pathetic simile drawn between the withering leaf and old age. The 
second draws another parallel between the life of the Nautilus and 
human life. After describing in gracious verse how the Nautilus 
each year forsakes its chamber and builds a new and larger one on 
to its spiral shell, he introduces the simile :-— 

“ Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 
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Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea!” 

The last of the three mentioned is a well-known humorous poem— 
still with a deeper and usually overlooked significance. Everyone 
knows how the wonderful shay was built equally strong in every 
part of such good material that it all lasted together, and finally all 
went to pieces at the same moment: some few also understand the 
parallel between the shay and the stern, well-worn theological 
doctrines in which the Deacon had been brought up. It is by 
these three dissimilar poems, then, that Oliver Wendell Holmes 
the Poet will live. 

We shall pass over the writer of medical treatises—though he 
gained a considerable name by these—and come to Holmes the 
Talker, the genial, versatile, breakfast-table companion. 

In the New England Magazine, at the end of 1831, and the 
beginning of 1832, there appeared two papers under the title of 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” These went no further, 
but were the germ of the subsequent famous series. - When, in 
1857, twenty-five years later, the Atlantic Monthly was founded, 
the co-operation of Holmes was invited by its first editor, James 
Russell Lowell. Holmes then turned back to his New England 
Magazine bantling, and bringing his now ripe knowledge of human 
nature to the task, made from it that living being the “ Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table.” The series was an instantaneous success, 
and made secure the fortunes of the Atlantic Monthly. Holmes 
made the Atlantic Monthly, and the Atlantic Monthly made 
Holmes. 

The scheme of the “ Autocrat” is one of those simple, un- 
pretentious schemes that make for success. It is a detailed account 
of the conversation at the table of a New England boarding house, 
recorded by the principal talker, the Autocrat himself. All manner 
of subjects are treated in a discursive way, the remarks from the 
other boarders enabling the presentation of all points of view to a 
degree only possible by this scheme. The only suitable literary 
parallel to the Breakfast Table series is the “Noctes Ambrosianac” 
of “ Christopher North.” The plan of each is similar; subjects cf 
passing as well as permament interest are treated in much the same 
‘way ; each instantly reached the popular mind and heart. 

The two papers of the “ Autocrat,” which appeared in the New 
England Magazine were never included in the finished series ; and 
this explains the abrupt manner in which it starts—‘I was just 
going to say, when I was interrupted ”— 











As a sample of the gently humorous character of the breakfast 
table talk, the following is typical. The Autocrat 1s speaking :— 
One gets tired to death of the old, old rhymes, such as 
you see in that copy of verses—which I don’t mean to abuse 
or to praise either. I always feel as if I were a cobbler, putting 
new top-leathers to an old pair of boot soles and bodies, when 

I am fitting sentiments to these venerable jingles. 

youth 
morning 
truth 
Cb te Aa CM fo ca warning. 

Nine-tenths of the “ Juvenile Poems ” written spring out of the 

above musical and suggestive coincidences. 

“Yes?” said our Landlady’s Daughter. 

I did not address the following remark to her, and I trust, 
from her limited range of reading, she will never see it ; I said 
it softly to my next neighbour. 

When a young female wears a flat, circular side-curl 
gummed on each temple ; when she walks with a male, not arm 
in arm, but his arm against the back of hers ; and when she says 
“Yes?” with a note of interrogation, you are generally safe in 
asking what wages she gets, and who the “ feller ” was you saw 
her with. 

“What were you whispering?” said the daughter of the 
house, moistening her lips, as she spoke, in a very engaging 
manner. 

“TI was only laying down a principle of social diagnosis.” 

“ Yes ?” 

And so it rambles on, sometimes humorous, sometimes serious, and 
occasionally sad, but always intensely human. 

The “ Autocrat” was followed by the “Professor at the 
Breakfast Table.” In this, the theological bias of Holmes exerted 
its influence to an extent which sometimes mars the interest for the 
ordinary reader. But in the “ Professor” and in the “ Poet at the 
Breakfast Table,” which followed, there is still the same spontaneity 
of humour and sympathetic observation which marks the “Autocrat.” 
Even the series written, under the title of “ Over the Teacups,” as 
late as 1888, have something of the old flavour. 

The subjects treated in the “ Professor” are more profound 
than those of the “ Autocrat,” and there has been a consequent loss 
in the popularity of the former. But even making allowance for 
this, there can be little doubt that the four works were marked by a 
gradual deterioration. The brilliancy of each may be likened to 
the flow of water from a hole at the foot of a bucket. At first, 
when the bucket is full, it gushes out fully and strongly, like the 
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inspiration of the “ Autocrat”} as it gradually empties, the flow 
gets gradually weaker, as in the “ Professor,” and the “ Poet,” until 
it finally trickles out, as in “ Over the Teacups.” 

There are some who prefer the “ Professor,” or the “ Poet”; 
and it cannot be denied that “ Over the Teacups ” was a wonderful 
achievement for a man so old as Holmes then was. Any of them, 
taken on its own merits, would be considered goodly ; but by com- 
parison with the “ Autocrat ” they suffer. 

Just as in the “ Professor,” Holmes the Theologian appears, so 
in his novels there appears the Physician. “Elsie Venner,” at 
first entitled “The Professor’s Story,” his*first essay in fiction, 
appeared during 1859-1860, and was published in book form in 1861. 
Very different from the ordinary novel—for Holmes had but little 
of the story teller’s art—it is really a fanciful study in heredity set 
in the midst of realistic and humorous sketches of American village 
life. The mother of Elsie Venner dies in childbirth from the effects 
of a rattlesnake’s bite. Elsie inherits a rattlesnake taint, and the 
book works out at length the warring of the snake tendencies with 
her human nature. The basal idea of the work is really to raise 
the important theological query as to the responsibility of 
individuals for certain traits of character. In his own words: “It 
showed a human nature developing itself in conflict with the 
ophidian characteristics and instincts impressed upon it during the 
pre-natal period. Whether anything like this ever happened, or was 
possible, mattered little: it enabled me, at any rate, to suggest the 
limitations of human responsibility in a simple and effective way.” 
But apart from that, “ Elsie Venner” is more interesting for its 
humorous and faithful characterizations and descriptions, than for 
its story. 

Six years after the appearance of “ Elsie Venner,” he returned 
to this treatment of inherited moral tendencies in another novel, 
“The Guardian Angel” (1867). In this case it is a savage Indian 
strain which taints the life of the heroine. Here again we have 
charming pictures of life in rural New England. The “ Guardian 
Angel” reaches a much higher level as a work of fiction than “Elsie 
Venner,” but, owing probably to the theme being less weirdly 
picturesque, has not attained the same popularity. 

His last novel, “ A Mortal Antipathy,” published in 1884-1885 
in the Atlantic Monthly, does not come up to the standard of either 
of his former ones. This was due principally to the fact that 
Holmes was then an old man and beyond the writing age. Much 
information of an autobiographical nature appears in this work, and 
once more we get realistic pictures of early American life, including 
a somewhat pathetic picture of early American authorship. 

In addition to the works already quoted, Holmes wrote a num- 
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ber of others of a more miscellaneous or matter-of-fact nature, as 
well as a number of fugitive sketches. | Among these may be 
mentioned “ Currents and Counter Currents” (1861), “ Soundings 
from the Atlantic” (1864), and two more philosophical, “ Border 
Lines of Knowledge ” (1862), and “ Mechanism in Thoughts and 
Morals ” (1871). 

In his tributes in prose or verse to other writers, he was 
particularly happy. Especially to be mentioned are those to Lowell, 
Whittier, and Longfellow, while his “ Memoirs of Motley” (1879), 
and of “ Emerson ” (1885) are standard appreciations. 

A few years before his death he paid another visit to Europe, 
and while there received honours from the Universities of Cam- 
bridge (Doctor of Letters), Edinburgh (Doctor of Laws), and Oxford 
(Doctor of Civil Law). He embodied the impressions of this tour 
in a volume entitled, “Our Hundred Days in Europe ” (1887). 

He died at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on October 7th, 1894. 

It is difficult to estimate the writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
as a whole. Taking him as a poet, novelist, essayist, and—for 
want of a better word—talker, it cannot be said of him that he is 
a writer of the first rank. He is not so much a /i/erary as a 
companionable writer. It is Oliver Wendell Holmes the Talker, the 
presiding genius of the Breakfast Table, that will live—and live 
long after Holmes the novelist, the essayist, the metaphysician, the 
theologian, and even the poet, are forgotten. 


JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART. 
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THE HUMOROUS SIDE OF DANTE. 


ALTHOUGH Dante’s great poem is a “ comedy,” in the sense of being 
a drama working to a happy ending, we do not look for ridiculous 
situations in it, such as we usually associate with the idea of 
comedy. Ridiculous situations occur, nevertheless, and there is no 
lack of humour, even in the poet’s description of the sufferings of 
the lost. Dante’s humour, however, is of the unconscious kind, 
arising from a total lack of perception of the ludicrous. It is said 
that he was never seen to smile, and we can quite believe it, since 
he never forsakes sober seriousness in his writings, and it is his 
deadly earnestness that betrays him into occasional comicality.? 

The sinners in hell, the poet tells us, are relegated to their 
proper quarters on the judgment of Minos, who indicates the par- 
ticular circle to which the culprit is consigned, by wrapping 
his tail so many times around his bestial body. Fancy the 
trembling sinner waiting to count the coils that he may know his 
fate! 

It is a horrible punishment which is assigned to those guilty of 
simony, to be buried head downwards in a circular pit, with only 
the legs and feet protruding, while flickering flames glide over the 
soles of the latter, inflicting exquisite torture; yet our sense of 
humour is provoked by the description of Dante standing over one 
of these holes and holding a conversation with its occupant, 
“reversed, and as a stake driven in the soil,” while numberless legs 
wriggle in continual motion around him. There is something 
grotesque in many of the other scenes in the “Inferno,” as, for 
example, where Count Ugolino is seen gnawing the head of Arch- 
bishop Ruggieri (Canto XXXII.), and where Dante himself tears 
out the hair of a spirit, because he will not tell him his name. 

Then seizing on his hinder scalp I cried: 
“Name thee, or not a hair shall tarry here.” 
(XXXII, 97, 98). 

The description of Lucifer in Canto thirty-four, intended 

doubtless to be terrifying, reminds us of the ogre in a child’s fairy 


_1I. Dante sometimes indulges in scathing satire, as when he describes self-indulgent 
priests spreading their broad mantles over their palfreys’ sides, ‘‘so as both the beasts are 
covered with one skin "’ (Paradise, XX. 124-6) ; but, even then, he is so serious that he 
probably does not intend such remarks to be mirth-provoking. 
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story. He is represented as of gigantic size, with wings like a bat, 
and three faces, each several mouth champing a sinner. The un- 
fertunate victims are Judas, Brutus, and Cassius, a strange trio! 
“That upper spirit, 
Who hath worst punishment,” so spake my guide, 
“Ts Judas, he that hath his head within 
And plies the feet without. Of the other two, 
Whose heads are under, from the murky jaw 
Who hangs, is Brutus: lo! how he doth writhe 
And speaks not. The other, Cassius, that appears 
So large of limb.” 
(Hell, XXXIV., 56-64). 


There is a comical element, too, in the descent of Virgil and 
Dante into the eighth circle of hell on the back of the monster 
Geryon. The former rides upon the haunches of the beast, and 
places Dante, trembling with fear, in front of him, out of reach of 
the creature’s tail. 

My guide already seated on the haunch 
Of the fierce animal I found; and thus 
He me encouraged. “Be thou stout; be bold. 
Down such a steep flight must we now descend. 
Mount thou before: for, that no power the tail 
May have to harm thee, I will be i’ the midst.” 

% * % * 
I settled me upon those shoulders huge 
And would have said, but that the words to aid 
My purpose came not, “ Look thou clasp me firm.” 

(Hell, XVIL, 75-80). 


Perhaps the most absurd idea in the whole of the “ Inferno,” 
is that the material bodies of suicides, recovered, but not resumed, 
by them, at the Last Judgment, will hang for ever suspended from 
the gnarled and thorny branches of the trees into which their spirits 
have been transformed. 

“We, as the rest, shall come 
For our own spoils, yet not so that with them 
We may again be clad; for what a man 
Takes from himself, it is not just he have. 
Here we perforce shall drag them; and throughout 
The dismal. glade our bodies shall be hung, 
Each on the wild thorn of his wretched shade.” 
(Hell, XIII, 105-111). 

The “ Purgatorio” affords less humorous elements than either 
the “ Inferno ” or the “ Paradiso,” but they are not altogether want- 
ing. We can scarcely withhold a smile when the poet tells us how 
spirits in the several departments of the place of purification rush 
about shouting out examples, from sacred and profane history, of 
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particular virtues and vices. Hugh Capet, for instance, extols the 
Virgin, Fabricius, and Nicholas for their poverty or bounty, and 
recites a long catalogue of avaricious persons ; when Dante, Virgil, 
and Statius ascend to the sixth cornice they hear voices of spirits, 
concealed in a wonderful tree, naming familiar examples of tem- 
perance ; and again, on the seventh cornice they see two crowds of 
spirits, who exchange a hasty kiss in passing, and then, 

That friendly greeting parted, ere dispatch 

Of the first onward step, from either tribe 

Loud clamour rises: those, who newly come, 

Shout “ Sodom and Gomorrah ” these, “ The cow 

Pasiphae enter’d, that the beast she woo’d 

Might rush into her luxury.” 

(Purgatory, XXVL., 32-37). 


Other such scenes occur, in which companies of spirits try to 
impress their hearers with the beauty of various virtues, and the 
heinousness of their opposite vices, by shouting forth the names of 
those who had respectively practised them. If this is not exactly 
funny, it is amusing from its childishness. 

That there is but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous 1s 
illustrated in many passages of the “Commedia.” It is, indeed, in 
Dante’s highest flights that his heaviest falls occur. Take, for 
example, his allegorical representation of the Divine-Human nature 
of Christ. In Canto XXIX. of the Purgatorio we have a lengthy 
description of a procession, of which the central figure is a Gryphon, 
“a twyform beast,” compounded of eagle and lion, drawing a 
triumphal car, surrounded and accompanied by emblematical per- 
sonages. In the course of its passage, the car, which is intended 
to symbolise the Church, is attacked by an eagle, a fox, and a 
dragon, the last-named driving its forked tail through the chariot, 
and carrying away a portion of the bottom. 

What remain’d, as lively turf 

With green herb, so did clothe itself with plumes, 
Which haply had, with purpose chaste and kind, 
Been offer’d ; and therewith were clothed the wheels, 
Both one and other, and the beam, so quickly, 

A sigh were not breathed sooner. Thus transform’d, 
The holy structure, through its several parts, 

Did put forth heads; three on the beam, and one 
On every side: the first like oxen horn’d ; 

But with a single horn upon their front, 

The four. Like monster, sight hath never seen. 


We will not attempt to decipher the meaning of this extra- 
ordinary vision. As a spectacle it impresses us as ludicrous rather 
than solemn; demonstrating how even the greatest may fail in 
attempting to illustrate truth by allegory. 
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What a fantastic and unreal place the heaven of Dante is! 
Granted that human language is inadequate to describe the condi- 
tions of celestial existence, the attempt need not make them 
ridiculous, which Dante’s descriptions often do. Take for example 
his picture of the empyrean. The saints who have reached this 
high condition appear to him “in fashion, as a snow white rose,” 
over which the angels hover “like a troop of bees!” Or the 
description of the spirits in Jupiter, spelling out the text, “ Diligite 
justitiam qui judicatis terram,” in a sort of acted charade; and 
afterwards assuming the fantastic form of an eagle. Here is the 
passage describing the scene :— 


I saw 
Within that Jovial cresset, the clear sparks 
Of love, that reign’d there, fashion to my view 
Our language. And as birds, from river banks 
Arisen, now in round, now lengthen’d troop, 
Array them in their flight, greeting, as seems, 
Their new-found pastures ; so, within the light, 
The saintly creatures flying, sang; and made 
Now D, now I, now L, figur’d 7’ the air. 
First singing to their notes they moved; then, one 
Becoming of these signs, a little while 
Did rest them, and were mute. 
AY ie 009 7 Ae oo The characters, 
Vocal and consonant, were five-fold seven. 
In order, each, as they appear’d, I mark’d 
Diligite Justitiam, the first 
Both verb and noun all blazon’d; and the extreme, 
Qui judicatis terram. Inthe M 
Of the fifth word they held their station ; 
Making the star seem silver streak’d with gold. 
And on the summit of the M, I saw 
Descending other lights, that rested there, 
Singing, methinks, their bliss and primal good, 


Thereupon they assume the form of an eagle, which speaks to 
Dante. 
RON ee MT 
Of cittern, at the fret-board, or of pipe, 
Is, at the wind-hole, modulate and tuned ; 
Thus up the neck, as it were hollow, rose _ 
That mnurmuring of the eagle ; and forthwith 
Voice there assumed ; and thence along the beak 
Issued in form of words. 


The eye of the eagle (only one is spoken of—we are not told 
whether the same spirits appear in both eyes) is composed of the 
spirits of six kings; David forming the pupil, with Trajan, 
Hezekiah, Constantine, William II. of Sicily, and Ripheus the 
Trojan in the iris! 
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It is amusing to read, again and again, of the spirits of the 
blessed dancing in a ring, or whirling like clouds or dead leaves in a 
vortex, or “ trailing a blaze of comet splendour,” or moving in mazy 
gyrations like motes in a sunbeam. In the fourth heaven, which 
is the sun, Dante and Beatrice are surrounded by a ™ bright garland” 
of spirits, including, among others, Solomon, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Boetius, and the venerable Bede. These circled round them thrice, 
and then halted ; 

Like to ladies, from the dance 
Not ceasing, but suspense, in silent pause, 
Listening, till they have caught. the strain anew: 
Suspended so they stood. 

During this pause St. Thomas Aquinas discourses to Dante on 
the life and @haracter of St. Francis, and of other matters, and then 
resumes the dance with his saintly partners. Another company of 
glorified souls appears, and commences to whirl around the first, its 
spokesman, Buonaventura, singing the praises of St. Dominic. 

Soon as its final word the blessed flame } 

Had raised for utterance, straight the holy mill 
Began to wheel; nor yet had once revolved, 
Or e’er another, circling, compass’d it, 

Motion to motion, song to song, conjoining. 

Presently the whirling spirits take opposite directions, and circle 
around Dante and Beatrice, like two constellations moving in con- 
trary orbits. Later, Beatrice appeals to Solomon to explain to 
Dante what change will happen to them when their spirits are re- 
united to their earthly bodies, upon which the celestial dancers break 
into a more vigorous frolic. 


As those, who in a ring 
Tread the light measure, in their fitful mirth 
Raise loud the voice, and spring with gladder bound ; 
Thus at the hearing of that pious suit, 
The saintly circles, in their tourneying 
And wondrous note, attested new delight. 
As Solomon’s speech concludes, new troops of spirits sweep 
into sight :— 
New substances, .methought, began 
To rise in view beyond the other twain, 
And wheeling, sweep their ampler circuit wide. 


The climax of these terpsichorean performances is reached in 
the eighteenth Canto of the Paradiso, where Joshua, Judas 
Maccabzus, Charlemain, and other famous heroes, come forward 
pirouetting at the call of Cacciaguida. The whole company of 
spirits appears in the form of a cross, towards the projecting arms 
of which Cacciaguida directs Dante’s gaze. 


I. St. Thomas Aquinas. 

















“On the horns 
Look, therefore, of the cross; he whom I name, 
Shall there enact, as doth in summer cloud 
Its nimble fire.” Along the cross I saw, 
At the repeated name of Joshua, 
A splendour gliding ; nor, the word was said, 
Ere it was done ;then, at the naming, saw, 
Of the great Maccabee, another move 
With whirling speed; and gladness was the scourge 
Unto that top. 


This is an example of the “gamesome mirth” which we are 


told, in the twentieth Canto, the Pagan monarchs, Trajan and 


Ripheus, were especially privileged to share. The reason of this 
special favour is explained to the poet by the eagle referred to 
above. At the conclusion of the explanation, the two kings perform 
a pas deux, thus described by Dante :— 


the whilst it spake, 
It doth remember me, that I beheld 
The pair of blessed luminaries move, 
Like the accordant twinkling of two eyes, 
Their beamy circlets, daficing to the sounds. 


Further on we find the apostles, Peter, James and John, dancing 
in a ring, “as became their rapture.” 


Like as a virgin riseth up, and goes, 

And enters on the mazes of the dance ; 
Though gay, yet innocent of worse intent, 
Than to do fitting honour to the bride: 

So I beheld the new effulgence [St. John] come 
Unto the other two, who in a ring 

Wheel’d, as became their rapture. 


In the end they vanish into thin air and disappear from view. 
As a flood 
Of frozen vapours streams adown the air, 
What time the she-goat with her skiey horn 
Touches the sun; so saw I there stream wide 
The vapours, who with us, had linger’d late, 
And with glad triumph deck the ethereal cope. 


In the ninth heaven, the hierarchy of angels is described as 
whirling in concentric circles around “the fixed point” (where 
dwells the Divine essence) “that holds them to their place.” 
Beatrice explains their order thus :— 


“Tn the first circles, they, whom thou beheld’st, 
Are cherubim and seraphim. Thus swift 
Follow their hoops, in likeness to the point, 
Near as they can, approaching.” 
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After naming various grades of celestial beings, she concludes: 


“Next to whom 
Are princedoms and archangels, with glad round 
To tread their festal ring; and last, the band 
Angelical, disporting in their sphere.” 

All this is intensely unreal, and only provokes our sense of the 
incongruous, instead of raising our thoughts to the sublime. We 
cannot believe that the saints in bliss comport themselves like danc- 
ing dervishes, or are whirled through space like storm-driven leaves ; 
nor can we regard such conceptions as a triumph of human 
imagination. 

It may be thought a graceless task to hold up to ridicule a 
poet whose greatness is established by universal acclaim. I have 
no wish to detract from his fame, but I would venture to suggest 
that Dante’s powers do not lie so much in his fancitul pictures of 
the hidden world through which he was supposed to have 
journeyed, as in his keen appreciation of the beauties of the world 
he actually lived in, and in his fine moral sense. As a nature-poet 
Dante stands as high as he does in the rdéle of moralist. His 
powers of observation are acute, and his sense of the beautiful and 
the sublime unrivalled. To the mind of the writer this is his 
strongest claim to the suffrages of the modern reader. The average 
reader has no faith in Dante as an exponent of the life to come, 
and has but a feeble interest in medieval Italian history, which 
enters so largely into the matter of the poem ; but he can appreciate 
Dante’s delightful word painting of pastoral scenes and mountain 
grandeur, of rivers and streamlets, the dawn and the day’s decline, 
the beauty and fragrance of the flowers, the habits of birds and 
animals, and the labours of the husbandman. These things, and 
such abound throughout the work, delight him more than the gro- 
tesque horrors of an imaginary hell, or the fantastic raptures of an 
equally imaginary heaven. 

GEORGE TROBRIDGE. 












































THE STATUS OF THE MODERN 
BRITISH MUSICAL COMPOSER. 


MY purpose is to discuss the status of the British musical composer 
of to-day, as seen in the light of the past. The frequency of the 
oft re-iterated complaint that in matters affecting musical art and. 
taste, the average cultured musical Englishman is hopelessly 
prejudiced against his own kith and kin—in favour of the foreign 
artist and musician; and that, despite his much-vaunted love of 
fair-play and his level-headedness, the average musical Britisher is 
in these matters, curiously if not absurdly anti-British, has to-day 
apparently ceased to attract serious attention. And, perhaps, the 
reason thereof is to be found in the very frequency of the re- 
iteration itself—apparently on the principle of “much cry, little 
wool.” At any rate, the imputation, such as it is, despite the fact 
that it has been warmly contested in certain quarters, has in 
general been received with a certain silent resignation, which tells 
its own tale. Premissing, for the sake of argument, that in this in- 
stance, silence means a tacit admission of the facts, the question 
arises: seeing that as a nation we have been prolific (and remark- 
ably so) in the domain of the sister-arts, literature and poetry, in 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and the drama—whence then the 
fact that, as regards our native musical composers, we have thus 
apparently lagged behind? Most assuredly the nation that has 
produced a Shakespeare, a Marlowe, a Beaumont, and a Fletcher 
in the domain of dramatic art; a Dickens, a Scott, a Thackeray, 
and a Lytton in the sphere of romance and novel-writing ; a Mil- 
ton, a Spenser, a Byron, and a Wordsworth in the cult of the Muse ; 
a Reynolds, a Hogarth, a Turner, and a Leighton, in the domain 
of pictorial art—surely, a nation that has thus signally distinguished 
itself should have achieved distinction in a closely-allied sister-art ? 

The replies to this question are, of course, manifold and 
various ; bh’: the somewhat hackneyed explanation hazarded a few 
years back by the late Rev. Mr. Haweis in his well-known “ Music 
and Morals,” to the effect that we Britishers are essentially the off- 
spring of an unmusical stock, etc., is to-day, fortunately, in process 
of being ruled out of court as untenable, and not in consonance 
with facts, chief among which are the marvellous multiplication and 
reputation of our choral societies, the recent marked improvement 
in the popular taste for orchestral music, and last, but not least, the 
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remarkable modern rejuvenescence—or what may eventually prove 
the revival—of a brand-new school of British composers, whether 
under the leadership of Elgar, Hubert Parry, Walford Davies, 
Algernon Ashton, Hurlstone, Granville Bantock, Percy Pitt, Hol- 
brooke, or Coleridge Taylor, who shall say? 

A yet older tradition would attribute our apparent decline to 
an ingrained national tendency to “kow-tow” or truckle to the 
foreign musician and composer, at least in so far as regards the 
higher walks of the art. This, it may be said with some show of 
reason, lies at the root of our national decline ever since the day 
when the “ Merry Monarch” came back to these shores from La 
Belle France, with his “ four-and-twenty fiddlers,” bringing in his 
wake, amongst other things, a taste for indifferent French music, 
and for impure, nauseous French plays. We are credibly informed 
that His Majesty cared for such music (?) only as he could stamp 
and “beat time to”; and that such were his dogmatism and tyranny 
in matters musical, that every argument to the contrary was re- 
garded as a personal affront, and invariably silenced with the in- 
controvertible royal rejoinder: “Have I not ears ?”—the self-evident 
and equally opposite rejoinder of the celebrated German _ band- 
master in somewhat similar circumstances, “ True, sir, and so has 
an ass!” not having been then thought of, or at least, considered 
venturesome, as Banister found to his cost. When the latter, who 
was Master of the “ four-and-twenty fiddlers,” within the hearing of 
His Majesty, ventured the expression that English players were 
superior to French, he was promptly dismissed from the royal 
service for his pains. About this period, John Evelyn, who would 
appear to have been a man of some considerable taste and un- 
doubted versatility as regards quite a multiplicity of subjects, de- 
plores the fact that “a concert after the French fantastical light 
way, better suited to a tavern or playhouse than a church,” was 
introduced into—of all possible places-——the Chapel Royal. Indeed,. 
so far and so low had the general popular taste in matters musical 
fallen at this time from its former high estate under the Common- 
wealth only a decade previously, that British composers began to 
lose all faith in themselves, and in their artistic ideals. So 
decidedly had musical taste changed that the well-known Pepys, a 
prominent government official of the day—he was Secretary to the 
Admiralty—and 4 contemporary and friend of Evelyn’s, writing in 
his celebrated Diary on Easter Day in 1668 (only ten years after 
the Protector’s death) comments in terms that sound like a reflex 
of the change that had already at this time come over British 
musicai art: “TI did hear the Italians sing, and, indeed, their music 
did appear most admirable to me, beyond anything of ours.” Yet 
we find Pepys still now and again making reference to the musical 
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skill of domestic servants. Indeed, he somewhere records the fact 
that he himself was accustomed “to hear a waiting maid play and 
sing,” before engaging her!—a somewhat amusing commentary 
upon the social habits of the “ Mary Ann” of the period! 

So inveterately was this fatal depreciation eating its way into 
the national mind and heart that, some forty years later we find 
Sir Richard Steele writing in a Za¢/cr of July 14th, 170¢—only one 
year before Handel’s arrival in this country: “There is no one 
thing more to be lamented in our nation, than our general affecta- 
tion of everything that is foreign.” 

But if there was one thing more than another that wrought 
incalculable havoc, it was doubtless the decidedly antagonistic atti- 
tude wherewith the Restoration period regarded opera, whilst the 
most immoral of comedies and “plays with music” flourished on 
every side, and were “all the rage,” from Sovereign to peasant. 
Indeed, it was only very gradually and very tentatively that regular 
musical concerts were beginning to find their way into popular 
favour—first inside, then outside, taverns. Thus we find 
Banister, the erstwhile Court functionary and music-master, giving 
performances of secular music at his house “over against the George 
Tavern,” in White Friars. Some half-a-dozen years subsequently 
we hear of the celebrated “ small-coal man,” Thomas Britton, giv- 
ing regular concerts over his shop in Aylesbury Street, Clerkenwell. 
These, we know, went on for nearly forty years, and were 
patronized by the “ lions” of society, conspicuous among whom, no 
doubt, figured the famous Duchess of Queensberry, a celebrated 
beauty of that day. It is also noteworthy that the august author 
of the “ Messiah,” on his arrival in England, himself assisted at 
these concerts, performing and extemporizing upon both harpsi- 
chord and small organ, to the delight of a distinguished and appre- 
ciative audience. We can well imagine the “small-coal man” 
rubbing his hands with glee at the prospect, for the merchant was 
an enthusiastic lover of instrumental music. Dr. Burney, the well- 
known musical historian, the contemporary and friend not only of 
Handel, but of “the great Cham” of English literature, Dr. John- 
son, assures us that the great German composer “bestrode our 
narrow world like a veritable Colossus.” In this connection, it is, 
however, sad to recall the fact that the musical man of coal, met a 
premature end in 1714, in consequence of a fright brought on by a 
foolish practical joke played upon him by a certain ventriloquist. 

True, the age immediately preceding Handel’s arrival in Eng- 
land had been by no means barren of British composers, chief 
among whom figured Gibbons, Child, Wise, Blow, Locke (the re- 
puted author of the Macbeth music), Pelham Humfrey, and last, 
but by no means least, Henry Purcell, the “ English Mozart,” being 
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among the greatest. With the latter, English national opera had, 
indeed, made a brief beginning; but with his early death in 1695 
—some fifteen years before Handel’s arrival—it had utterly col- 
lapsed, and as the taste for Italian music had by this time become 
permanently established in this country, we find Buononcini, 
Handel’s celebrated rival, among the very first to set up Italian 
opera by the production of Camilla at Drury Lane in 1707. 
Purcell’s early death is generally ascribed to a cold contracted 
owing to his wife having upon one occasion locked the great com- 
poser out all night—an‘ occasional misfortune from which even 
genius was not immune and exempt! The story is certainly 
ancient and somewhat apocryphal, but is not by any means an un- 
likely one. In the words of a popular writer, “had Purcell lived, it 
is not impossible that he might have formed an English school, 
and that there would have been no place for Handel in England. 
As it was, the mighty Saxon’s overpowering grandeur and strength 
quite ‘knocked out’ the English School of composition re-instated 
by Purcell.” We are told that Handel was largely indebted to the 
English composer, “whose style and music he assimilated, and 
made his own.” This is somewhat open to question, and can only 
be regarded as true in a very general way; for all was fish that 
came to Handel’s net, and as regards “ assimilation,” the difficulty 
seems to be to discover whom Handel did not assimilate and im- 
prove upon! He ranged from Purcell to Erba, Kerl, and Stradella, 
and, like Goldsmith, he touched nothing that he did not adorn; 
and it may be true to say that “but for the English master’s un- 
timely decease, Handel's blow at native English productivity—and 
from which blow it only began to recover in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century—might have been sucessfully counteracted.” 
It is an undoubted fact that since Purcell’s death, we have pro- 
duced no music that is essentially English, due to the painful 
circumstance that, as Mr. Cecil Sharp points out, “ we have ignored 
our national heritage”; and it is a lamentable fact that no great 
or even considerable school of British composers has arisen in this 
country, owing for the most part to the centralization of all musical 
life and activity in London, whither, of course, the greatest artists 
of the musical world have at all times flocked—even as in our own 
day. 

This fact, taken in connection with the total absence of all 
purely British initiative as regards the discovery of new musical 
effects, and the obsequious dependence upon, and even servile 
imitation of what foreign composers have initiated, has caused 
British musical art as such to lag behind, and become at once deca- 
dent and effete. What more than anything else has contributed 
to accentuate the evil, is the fact that, as Burney tells us, as late 
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as the end of the reign of Charles IL, there was but one solitary 
theatre in London—the result no doubt, mainly of the ravages of 
the Puritanical spirit which had been rampant throughout the land 
during the two previous reigns. “Puritanism,” remarks Dr. 
Somervell, “ coerced this nation into a partial denial of its own past, 
thus blighting our music, our drama, and our architecture, for three 
hundred years. It has left our masses with the music-hall, the 
public-house, the slum street, and the modern places of worship as 
the sordid substitutes for the ‘Merrie England’ of Elizabeth’s 
time, that ‘nest of singing birds, with its songs and dances, May 


Days, harvest-homes, rush-bearings, Saints’ days, and innumerable - 


other means of self-expression.” 

We know that it was not till 1705 that the Haymarket opened 
its doors; and this and Drury Lane were then the only homes of 
opera which, of course, was essentially a purely foreign product! 
This, of course, naturally brings us down to the period when, in 
the words of a contemporary writer, “ Signor Hendel (sic), a famous 
Italian composer (szc) arrived in this country.” 


In spite of the great German master’s minor defects and weak- 
nesses in the way of “musical” borrowings” from Kerl, Erba, 
Stradella, and others, when urgently “ pressed for time ” (which, by 
the way, occurred somewhat frequently), there can be no doubt 
but that Handel was long regarded as the model and pattern of ail 
that was considered great and sublime in the musical art of his 
time, until the arrival, a hundred years later, of Mendelssohn in 
this country—who, in his turn, stepped into Handel’s shoes, and 
became the model of British composers for many a long day after. 


Of British composers since Purcell, probably the greatest were 
the two Wesleys (father and son), and Sterndale Bennett, whom 
Mr. Crowest calls “the greatest musician since Henry Purcell.” This 
man, in spite of the splendour of his abilities—so great as to win 
for himself the personal esteem of both Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann—this man developed into nothing more than a disciple of 
Mendelssohn. Schumann said of him: “We begin to fear that 
Bennett appears to be spinning himself up into a mannerism, from 
which he finally will not emerge ”—and emerge he did not! “Of 
late,” Schumann continues, “he always says the same things, only 
in exactly the same unvarying form; and the more perfectly he 
has learnt to master the form the more the real invention seems to 
diminish in him.” “Such,” says Mr. Crowest, “is, and practically 
always has been, the timdity of English musical talent. It must, it 
would seem, rest itself upon some, often inferior, prop.” 


That both Handel and Mendelssohn, in spite of all that has 
been alleged to the contrary in recent years, had succeeded in their 
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own day in holding their own against all comers in the country of 
their adoption, has been abundantly proved, and placed beyond all 
dispute, if only by the fact that even to this day, no two musical 
works continue to draw more numerous audiences among us than 
do the evergreen and ever-popular Messiah, and its companion 
oratorio, the E/zjah. 


OscAR GAUER. 








































THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE. 


THE Liberal Party is now entering upon a campaign against the 
House of Lords—“ an enormous question,” the Prime Minister tells 
us—and it is of the utmost importance that the public should 


have clearly before them the cause which is at issue. The resolution. 


on which action is promised states it precisely, but there is a danger 
that it may be overlooked when the invective of the platform is 
being concentrated upon the failings of the House of Lords, and 
upon the good things which a Liberal Government would scatter 
profusely amongst us were it but relieved of this obstacle. The 
Prime Minister is not concerned about the composition of the House 
of Lords. The plan which he proposes does not, he tells us, “in 
the least preclude or prejudice any which may be made for the 
reform of the House of Lords itself. The constitution and com- 
position of the House of Lords is a question entirely independent 
of my subject.” The first point, then, for the public to remember 
in this campaign is that the reform of the House of Lords is not in 
question. The whole issue is involved in the declaration that “in 
order to give effect to the will of the people as expressed by their 
elected representatives . . the final decision of the Commons shall 
prevail.” A further elimination will reduce the controversy to very 
manageable bounds. Both parties to the dispute, if dispute there 
be, are agreed that the will of the people shall prevail, that the 
majority is sovereign. This is declared to be the Constitutional 
practice by Lords and Commons alike. Lord Robertson, in speak- 
ing on Lord Newton’s Bill for the Reform of the House of Lords 
last Session, recalled and endorsed the words of Lord Salisbury :— 
“When there was a clear, well-ascertained decision of the con- 
stituencies on any one issue there the House of Lords accepted their 
decision, although it retained its own opinion.” Conforming to this 
doctrine Lord Lansdowne recommended that the Trade Disputes’ 
Bill should be passed, as it was passed, because inasmuch as both 
parties had promised to gratify Trade Unionists by dealing with 
the subject in the way they wished, it might be fairly supposed that 
the Bill had the approval of the country. The Prime Minister 
acknowledges that this is the case. “The supremacy of the people 
is admitted in theory even by the House of Lords: It is admitted 
even by those whose natural leanings and proclivities would lead 
them to a very restricted order of representative institutions. To 
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that extent, therefore, we are seemingly at one.” (On moving his 


resolution, June 24th, 1907), And Mr. Balfour followed:—“ The 
real and only problem which ought to be before the minds of those 


who are engaged in dealing with the Constitution of a free country 
is, how the continuous will of the people—the interests of the exist- 
ing generations and the interests of generations to come—can be 
best considered.” The discussion is reduced, then, to the question 
of interpretation. The Prime Minister very naturally resists any 
pretension of the Lords to be better interpreters than the Commons, 
seeing that it is the latter who have to consult the wishes of the 
people in order to obtain election. Yet in practice a good case 
could be made out for supporting a contrary opinion, if due weight 
is given to the consideration that it appears to be objection to the 
programmes offered, rather than their approval, which makes and 
unmakes Ministries.! 


Does the result of a General Election afford a reliable indica- 
tion of the will of the people revarding any particular measure? It 
is unnecessary to go further than to the Prime Minister's co-leader, 


he eri . 96 Loo wo wth Yo question a 


dot ga; yy ona 
inal ? et lh 


you ely Chk you cad havea sor of referendum a a Gener 
Elton? ‘When the General Election was oe it woud be easy 


This was ot the quest was ute fo the 
tors, it was that!” Tt 1s not only an objectionable method of 


settling questions of the kind, it is a method which in many cases 
would settle nothing at all.” (Lord Ripon in the Debate on Lord 
Newton’s Bill, May 17th, 1907). Mark that this is the objection 
made to a dissolution due to disagreement between the Houses 
about the interpretation of the will of the people on a particular 
question. How much less reliable must be the response on the 
occasion of a General Election held under the usual circumstances. 
The theory of the Mandate is quite discredited. “I am not,” 

said the Prime Minister in the House of Commons (July 27th, 1906), 

“one who ever talks of mandates, I never use the word, and I do 


not believe very much in the thing.” “We have got,” said the 
Leader of the Opposition on the very same day, ” government by 
mandate. Now, what isa mandate? ... The origin of a mandate 
is usually to be found in some catchword or phrase which is only a 


success on an election platform to a stormy audience, but which 


neither speaker nor audience thoroughly understands. A mandate 
is a phrase which does duty for argument, which does duty for 
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1. See Lord Hugh Cecil's address to the British Constitution Association, B.C. A. 
leaflet No. 11, and Mr. Bailey’s article on King Mugmump, in the Fortnigh’ly Review 
for April, 1907. 
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sense, which saves the necessity of eloquence, which 1s incapable of 
being translated into practice except at the loss of administrative 


justice, of administrative ability—which is, above all, an instrument 


which cuts short and saves thorough discussion.” (Mr. Balfour at 
the Albert Hall, Times, July 28th, 1906). 


The single issue in the present campaign is contained in the 
conclusion of the Prime Minister’s speech on moving his resolution: 
“ These words sum up our whole policy, the Commons shall prevail.” 
Before the people are carried away into acting upon them they can- 
not be urged too strongly to weigh very carefully the advisability of 
ensuring the retention of ultimate supremacy for themselves. For . 
this purpose no better system has as yet been proposed than the 
power of appeal to the electors, that is the referendum. 

There have been many developments since the Reform Bills 


which make more necessary the introduction of this complement to a 
democratic system of government, and we are threatened with others 


of ano less serious nature, It 1s too late to object that the function 
of the electors 1s the choice of the most able men to whom they may 


deat power, and thatthe function ofthe Howe of Lordi to 
fea ct te 
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expression of popular opinion on the two or three leading 


meas sres then propounded and discussed by the party leaders, . 
as well as a vote of confidence or no confidence in the Ministry 
of the dav.” 

If it be conceded, as most do concede, that this is a fair 
representation of the existing constitutional practice, its weakness 
is obvious, for the representation in the House of Commons, being 
based neither upon the character of the representatives, nor upon 
definite community of principles, but upon proposed measures, when 
these have been dealt with it ought not to claim to represent the 
will of the people until re-elected. | The Referendum would be 
preferable to shorter Parliaments, as it would not interfere with the 


course of administrative business, it would cause far less interruption 
to the ordinary pursuits of Members and the public than a General 


Election, and it would save the pockets of both. hb 
It is not my purpose to enter at any length into a descnption 
of the working of the Referendum? My object 1s rather to point 


2, Those who are not familiar with the question will find it ably discussed by Mr. 
Lecky in ‘‘ Democracy and Liberty,”’ vol. i., pp. 277-294, and by Professor Dicey. Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey and others in the ype saga 4 Review for April, 1890, and the 
National Review, Feb. March and April, 1894. Recently an excellent article by Mr. 
J. A. Hobson, giving much information about the experience in Switzerland, has 
appeared in the Cpeaunparary Review, Oct. 1907. 
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out how naturally and with what advantage it might now be intro- 
duced into our Constitutional practice. The principle is simple, and 
it would not be difficult to arrange the details. But it may be 
convenient to briefly summarize the practice elsewhere. 

In Switzerland it is the natural outcome of the democratic 
system which prevails, and it may be useful to remind those Trades 
Unionists who recently decided in favour of the abolition of the 
House of Lords that it is the outcome of the grave dissatisfaction 
of the people with the result of their experiments in Single Chamber 
democratic government. It is provided that constitutional changes 
must be submitted to a direct vote of the people before they become 
effective. In the case of other measures, on the demand of 30,000 
voters or eight Cantons (reference is made to Federal, not Cantonal, 
government) a vote must be taken. There is also provision for 
taking a vote on the question of initiating legislation upon a par- 
ticular subject on the demand of 50,000 voters. (The population 
is less than a tenth of ours). 

In the United States the written Constitutions are the direct 
descendants of the charters granted to the plantations, and they are 
therefore of the same character as the Articles of Association of our 
present-day corporations, which require the assent of the share- 
holders to alterations proposed by the directors. In that country of 
democratic institutions also, there is no evidence of a disposition on 
the part of the people to be so satisfied with the actions of their 
elected representatives as to give them the free hand which Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman would like. On the contrary, they take 
advantage of the existence of these written Constitutions to insert 
clauses of a most varied and detailed nature in order to prevent their 
Legislatures from disposing of questions without that control of 
which the popular Conventions required for an amendment of the 
Constitution affords the opportunity. 

Tt has been suggested that the introduction of the system into 
the British practice might be effected by adding to a Bill about 
which the two Houses cannot agree, a clause to the effect that it 
should not become operative until the views of the electors had been 
ascertained by a direct vote. 

But this proposal is too incomplete to deserve support. Not 
only must provision be made for cases of dispute between the two 
Houses, but the people must reserve the power to test the inter- 
pretation of their will when the Houses are acting in agreement. 

All that appears to be required here is that when the two 
Houses are unable to agree with regard to an Act, or a clause which 
the Government regard as vital to an Act, the Sovereign should, on 
the advice of his Ministers, direct that a vote of the electors be 
taken upon it for his guidance. After the result was known to be 
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favourable to the Act, the Sovereign’s assent to it would be given, 
and “the resources of our Constitution ” can no doubt be stretched 
sufficiently to admit of its thus becoming law. On petition by a 
large number of his subjects the Sovereign would also be justified 
in withholding his assent to a Bill until the electors had had the 
opportunity of voting upon it. Asso many Bills are rushed through 
at the end of a Session presumably future Bills would have to con- 
tain some clause making the assent conditional upon no adverse 
vote of the people being given before it came into operation. The 
number of petitioners is a detail which should not be difficult to 


agree upon. A quarter of the electorate, as suggested by Lord . 


Robert Cecil, would seem to be too many; one tenth, which would 
mean the petitions of over 700,000 voters, would probably be 
sufficient to prevent an excessive number of appeals. It might be 
made the duty of those who are responsible for the Registers to 
receive the voters’ petitions and mark a copy of the Register. 
There would be a penalty for impersonation ; but it may be pointed 
out that the importance of the exactness of the voters asking for a 
Referendum is not great. The essential thing is that the count 
should be exact when the poll on the Bill is taken. 

What are the objections usually raised to the Referendum? 
To narrow the issue two axioms must be taken for granted: 

I.—That the will of the people shall prevail. 

II.—That this will is made manifest by the majority who vote. 

Unless these axioms are borne in mind the discussion strays 
into questions of the relative advantages of different forms of 
government, and of the nature and value of the constituents of the 
composite will. 

Some of the objections are mutually destructive. Thus it is 
said on the one hand that it would be a troublesome nuisance, and 
on the other that the voter could not be aroused. “What with 
Parish Councils,” says Lord Curzon, “ District Councils, County 
Councils, Town Councils, and Parliamentary Elections, a voter has 
seldom an idle moment. Let us spare him the additional infliction, 
and the country the grotesque turmoil, of a General Election when- 
ever the two Houses happen to disagree.”8 “You omit to mention,” 
says Mr. Holt, “the objection which experience has taught us to be 
the main one, viz.: the difficulty of getting men to come out and 
vote at all when a principle only is at stake, and there is no party 
contest or fight between rival candidates who see to the polling of 
their supporters’ votes.”4 With regard to Lord Curzon’s contention, 
it may be said that experience in Switzerland, where he thought 


3. National Review for March, 1894. Mr. H. Samuel, M.P., spoke in the same 
sense in the debate on the Resolution, June 24, 1907. 

4. Mr. Charles M. Holt, of Montreal, to the Editor of Zhe Spectator, June 22, 
1907. 
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the conditions were more favourable to its use, show that it is not 
likely to be invoked very frequently. Out of 246 Federal Bills 
and Resclutions which have been passed between 1874 and June, 
. 1906, with regard to which the Referendum was optional, a vote 
was taken on only 29, of which 10 were accepted, and 19 rejected. 
This appears to show not only that there was solid ground for 
questicning them, but that legislation has, on the whole, been in 
harmony with the will of the people. Further reference to this 
consideration will be made later. To Mr. Holt’s objection, whilst 
sorrowfully admitting that it is to be feared that it contains much 
truth, it may be replied that it is not a sufficient ground for with- 
holding the opportunity. If for ten just persons a city should not 
perish, if 700,000, or even 300,000, are sufficiently dissatisfied to ask 
for a popular vote to be taken, ought their fellow citizens to grudge 
the trouble of going to the poll? There are, besides, many men in 
England who care less about the fortunes of parties than about the 
justice of the laws they pass. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman is satisfied to brush the proposal 
aside with insular complacency as a “foreign institution.” An 
objection of that kind need not be taken very seriously, but the 
reply is self-evident from the occasion on which he makes it. He 
is urging that the British Constitutional practice regarding the 
power divided between the Sovereign, the House of Lords, and the 
House of Commons shall be altered, and altered in favour of the 
House of Commons. The reason why the Referendum is a foreign 
institution is because it exists in those countries where the elected 
Assembly is most powerful. You weaken the power of one of your 
trustees, you therefore increase your control over the one you are 
making more powerful. 

It is said that our system of government being representative 
and not direct, by lessening the responsibility of the representative 
you weaken his sense of duty. This is an argument that deserves 
careful attention, both because it is one of which we are likely to 
hear a great deal, and because theoretically it is a sound one. We 
shall hear a great deal of it because it is the war-cry which the Prime 
Minister has given to his followers in the coming campaign. “ We 
ought to take care when we are dealing with this question” (the 
House of Lords) “that we are not led into a labyrinth of constitu- 
tional fallacies, pedantries, or niceties; and in order to avoid this, 
there is one truth which I would recommend every one to get hold 
of and to hold on to, for that will take him out of any maze. It is 
simply this. I would have him remember what is the essential and 
inherent nature of the Constitution of this country. It is that it is 
representative.”5 It is true that the average Englishman is not a 


5. Speech on the Address, 7imes, February 13, 1907. 
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politician, and does not wish to be bothered about politics; he is 
quite ready in theory to leave them to those who can devote more 
time to them, who have more experience—in short, to experts. 
But the result is unhappy. The House of Commons quite fails to 
represent the majority. It is not alone that it reflects very im- 
perfectly the division of voters, as Sir Henry Kimber, M.P., reminds 
us so conclusively from time to time, nor even that the Government 
may poll a minority of votes. This may or may not be as unfair 
under a sytem of territorial representation as the figures taken alone 
appear to show.6 But more important is the circumstance that the 


choice is at best that which is acceptable to the majority of the . 


members of the party who take part in the local meetings of their 
Association. We are not all good (which means obedient) Liberals 
and good Conservatives. Each member, therefore, only represents 
more or less the majority of the majority, and may be in a consider- 
able minority when the votes of his opponents are added to those 
of the minority on his own side. Account must also be taken of 
the influence of the Caucus system, which is of comparatively recent 
growth. There is now no choice of candidates outside the nominees 
of party organizations, and this involves their subservience to the 
party wire-pullers. When Mr. Wells has established his order of 
the Samurai the Referendum may fall into disuse, as other laws and 
customs do when they have served their purpose. In the meantime 
its influence should be wholly a healthy one. It may be said these 
are the pedantries, or the niceties of party government, for which 
no desirable alternative can be found. Under the Referendum the 
party would still have an enormous advantage over the Mugwumps 
who are unrepresented. But in matters of great difference between 
the Houses, or in matters of grave moment to the country, before 
the final decision is irrevocably made, would it not be well that there 
should be the possibility of an appeal to the people on the single 
issue? And it may be claimed that it is not only fair that the 
appeal should be in a form which would place those who are not 
partisans in a less favourable position than they are in on the 
occasion of elections, but that it would be a distinct advantage : nder 
our imperfect institutions that the tribunal, if that is the way to 
speak of it, should be of a somewhat different character to that 
which has been represented in the drafting of the Bills. _Improve- 
ments in the methods of representation—Reform ot the House of 
Lords, Redistribution, a scheme of proportional representation— 
would, it is true, diminish these evils; but so far from retarding, the 
Referendum would be likely to hasten such reforms, for it would 


6. This argument is, however, losing most of its weight. The Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, for instance, speaks of Mr. Bell as its representative in 
Parliament, not as the Member for Derby. 
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then be to every one’s convenience that Parliament should reflect 
as closely as possible the opinion of the country. ln proportion as 
this was effected the trouble occasioned by the Referendum wouid 
diminish, though its usefulness would not be entirely ended. Its 
existence would continue to have a wholesome influence in shaping 
legislation ; and it would remain as a reserve power, 1n the event of 
deterioration in the legislative machinery. 

Nor does there appear to be any sound ground for believing 
that the sense of responsibility would be diminished. The know- 
ledge that the attitude of a Member on a particular measure might 
come to be endorsed or condemned by the country would surely tend 
to strengthen those qualities of political character which Sir Edward 
Grey has recently been commending, and to diminish the malign 
influences of party politics, which he regrets. 

There is no reason why the result of the Referendum should 
have a direct effect upon the Government. It would affect their 
prestige, as it ought. It would affect the prestige of the House of 
Lords if it proved to be at variance both with the House of Com- 
mons and the people. But because the people were not ripe for a 
particular change in the law there would be no reason for saying to 
the Sovereign that the Government could not continue in office with 
advantage. They might take a vote of confidence, and as long as 
they retained the loyalty of the majority in the House of Commons 
they would be perfectly justified in remaining in office. Of course, 
there might be a measure of primary importance when the Ministry 
would have to say they could not carry on the government until it 
had been passed, as Mr. Gladstone might have said in 1881 with 
regard to the Coercion Act, or in 1886 with regard to Home Kule. 
But ought it not to be so? If the Ministry solves a Constitutional 
crisis against the deliberate wish of the majority, what becomes of 
Axiom I? It is said if the individual Member is proved to be out 
of touch with his constituents, ought he not to resign? Would it 
be necessary to disclose more than the total poll of the country? 
Even if it would he would be entitled to take the same stand as the 
Ministry, and to say that he was not returned merely to support a 
single measure. If he had not acted in regard to it in a manner 
altogether at variance with that which he had led the voters to 
expect when he sought election there would be no reason why he 
should resign. This result, again, would be a real improvement. 
Anything which tends to destroy that attitude towards politics which 
presents them as a game in which one side tries to trip up the other 
for the prize of office is so much to the good. 

It is objected that the Referendum might retard, if rot 
altogether prevent, real improvements. As instances, the abolition 
of capital punishment for witchcraft, the reform of the calendar 
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have been cited. But this is surely rather an objection to demo- 
cratic government than the Referendum. I take it that if our 
present system had existed in the eighteenth century the witch- 
burners would have soared into power at the head of the poll on the 
cry for repeal of the law exposing citizens to such monstrous 
dangers. Having conceded that the will of the people is to be the 
sovereign will we ought no longer to hope to do good by stealth. 
Is it not of supreme importance that the sovereign should not wish 
to burn witches, should see the advantages of a reformed calendar? 
It was noteworthy that in a discusion of the subject at a recent 
meeting of the Sociological Society opinion tavoured the 
Referendum mainly on account of its educational influence. In this 
light the situation is worthy of Sir W. S. Gilbert. he people elect 
representatives to carry their will into effect ; they then are to vote, 
not upon whether this has been done, but to learn their will. If 
power has been extended prematurely to classes who are still in- 
competent to participate wisely in self-government, as it cannot now 
be withdrawn, it should conduce to the well-being of the country if 
they are driven to take a better informed part in the passing of the 
laws which are made in their name. Politicians are failing to carry 
out the “ education of our masters” because they find it easier and 
more effective to appeal to the pugnacious and avaricious instincts. 

In the same category must be placed the objection that the 
people are not competent to decide about the intricate matters of 
legislation. It is difficult to understand how it can be made seriously 
by those who accept a democratic system of government. If the 
people are not competent to reply “Yes or No” to the definite 
question whether it is their wish that a particular Act of Parliament 
should pass in the shape in which it is submitted to them, it is absurd 
to pretend that they are competent to strike a well-judged balance 
between the complicated issues of personal ability and character, 
party leaders, administration, foreign policy, and domestic legisla- 
tion, in making choice on the occasion of an election of the most 
suitable candidate to represent them. This objection is surely 
rooted in a desire that votes shall be cast according to party colour 
and that the voters shall not exercise critical discrimination. 

It is said that deterioration would be produced in the 
Parliamentary debates. I believe that the effect would be exactly 
the opposite. Much time and attention are at present wasted on 
mere party repartee, the speakers having no expectation of 
influencing the result. But as it is perfectly recognized that the 
speeches in Parliament reach through the Press the wider audience 
outside, it can hardly be doubted that it would improve the tone 
and the quality of these speeches if they were intended to also carry 
conviction to the minds of the people. 
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A difficulty is made about the form in which the appeal could 
be submitted. Differences, it is said, sometimes only arise with 
regard to certain clauses, and yet these may be vital to the Act. 
Such a difficulty could only occur on those occasions when the appeal 
was made at the instigation of the Government, owing to disagree- 
ment between the two Houses. When their differences had been 
reduced to the irreconcilable minimum there would. be two Bills in 
question, the Bill according to the Commons and the Bill according 
to the Lords. The voting paper might then put the question in 
this form :— 

Do you wish such and such a Bill, as passed in the House of 
Lords, to become Law? 

Do you wish such and such a Bill, as passed in the House of 
Commons, to become Law? 

Do you wish neither Bill to become Law? 

I see no reason why official steps should be taken to acquaint 
the electors with the contents of the Bills. They would be printed 
and sold as at present, and could no doubt be seen at public libraries 
and party offices. The privilege of voting conferred on citizens 
entails on them the elementary duty of qualifying themselves to 
exercise it. 

Those who are timid about the effects of democratic govern- 
ment naturally shrink from a development which may appear to 
place greater power in the hands of a majority with which to coerce 
a minority. It is true that the Referendum would only be one 
patch upon our creaking constitutional machine. But whilst it may 
be hoped that others will follow, there does not appear to be 
sufficient ground for withholding this reform until ihey are intro- 
duced. Many of us would now be reconciled to measures which 
are distasteful to us if we knew for certain that they had the ap- 
proval of the majority of those who cared sufficiently to vote; at 
present we often have grave reason to doubt it. Nor would the 
Referendum remove any of the present safeguards—Mr. Bright’s 
panacea of the freedom to endeavour to turn the minority into the 
majority, Mr. Bryce’s belief that it is the moral forces which rule the 
world, and the last trench, the appeal to physical force. For 
tyrannical majorities no less than tyrannical individuals have to 
remember when tempted to push their advantage to excess that 
there is always a point at which the danger of death is less bitter 
than submission to oppression. 

Having now endeavoured to meet the objections commonly 
made, what are the recommendations which appear to be less open 
to dispute ? 

If it stood alone it should be a sufficient one that the Referen- 
dum would afford the means of ascertaining that will of the people 
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by which all profess to be guided. The evidence that belief with 
regard to it is constantly at fault is overwhelming. The complicated 
nature of an election has already been referred to. There are as 
many different opinions about what decided the last General Elec- 
tion as there were subjects brought prominently before the electors. 
The wire-pullers and those at the very heart of political affairs, by 
whom the Government is presumably instructed in the will of the 
people, are frequently quite wrong in their anticipations. 


If it is in all sincerity intended that great questions should only 
be settled in accordance with the wishes of the majority of those 
who vote, it ought to be impossible for a patriotic local-option’ 
Nonconformist to be in the dilemma of having to choose between 
“aiding the Boers,” and supporting the late Education and 
Licensing Acts ; or for a Free Trade Unionist to be obliged to sup- 
port either Home Rule or Protection. 


Why should any Act become law against the wish of the 
majority, because there is no effective means of making their wish 
known? 

Inasmuch as the Referendum would afford a later line ot 
defence with regard to legislation, the voters would be free on the 
occasion of an election to devote greater attention to the question 
of administration. After all, although it is too much overlooked, 
this is of first importance. When we repeatedly read, as we do, of 
the empty benches in the House of Commons, when questions of 
Supply and of the Services are under discussion, it would surely be 
a real benefit to obtain members who would give greater attention 
to these primary functions of government. Nothing but good should 
accrue from naticnal administration being less dependent upon the 
course of domestic legislation.’ 


The Referendum further affords a safeguard against the evils 
feared by those who regret the weakening of the dual party system. 
In a progressive community it is difficult to see how a group system, 
which is in accordance with the natural law of progress, is to be 
avoided ; yet its accompaniment of log-rolling is altogether opposed 
to the rule of the majority. To quote Mr. Hamilton Fyfe :— 


“The Conservative plan is to select the largest interests 
available—the Land, the Liquor Trade, the Church—and to 
bind them to the wheels of the party chariot by class legis- 
lation. The Liberal method, which so far has met with small 
success, obliges the party leaders to accept as planks in their 
platform any fad, however noxious or imbecile, that gains a 
little noisy support. Neither side is animated, or has for a long 


7. ‘The Lost Art of Government,” Fortnightly Review, April, 1904. 
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way back been animated, by any principle or idea, or by any 

feeling, indeed, save that office is the one thing necessary.”8 

The Referendum would afford a check to the deplorable prac- 
tice which appears to be growing, of one party reversing the legis- 
lation of its predecessor. The prospect of an indefinite succession 
of Education Acts and Licensing Acts dictated first by the Church 
and the Trade, and then by Nonconformists and Abolitionists, is 
not an alluring prospect. If greater attention had to be paid to the 
wishes of the majority in the country and less to pleasing party 
supporters the oscillations would be less violent. If laws are to be 
respected they should accord with the sentiment of those for whom 
they are made, and they should not be lightly or frequently altered. 

The whole trend of the government of the country lately, par- 
ticularly in the last two Administrations, has been away from 
democratic government, and towards bureaucratic government. 
Until the Home Rulers under Mr. Parnell’s leadership abused the 
privilege of freedom of debate, the Government, in order to facilitate 
the passage of an Act, took into consideration the objections of the 
Opposition, and made what concessions they could. The Closure 
has relieved them of this necessity ; but under the Referendum they 
would, when drafting their measures, again have to take into account 
the views of the moderate thinkers, in order to obtain the greatest 
measure of support, instead of regarding alone the wishes of the 
extremists. What progress lost in speed would be gained in 
stability. 

Under the present rules of procedure very important clauses 
may pass without adequate discussions, if too much attention is 
given to minor points. | With the wholesome influence of the 
Referendum in the background it would be the wish of Members on 
both sides that discussion, and thereby public attention, should be 
directed to essentials. 

Under the constitutional practice which has prevailed, laws 
regularly enacted by Parliament came under the independent 
administration of the Judicature. There is now a tendency for the 
Legislature to shirk the construction of Acts by leaving unlimited 
power to Government Departments to make their own regulations. 
In this connection the Ministerial Municipal Milk Depéts Bill, 
introduced by Mr. Burns last Session, is worthy of the careful study 
of the public. It would not be necessary to go much further in 
this direction to place the Englishman as completely at the mercy 
of a Bureaucracy as the Russian. 

Mr. McKenna is affording'a useful object lesson of the way in 
which a Minister can dispense with Parliamentary control if he is 


8. M. Cheradame, editor of Energie Francaise, has just called attention to his 
being struck, on his recent visit to England, by the small number of Members of the 
House of Commons who take an interest in foreign affairs, being absorbed by domestic 
politics. 
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indifferent to that which, in whist or golf, for instance, is called the 
etiquette of the game, and in politics constitutionalism. 

Finally, the Referendum is imperatively needed as a safeguard 
against that detestable and dishonest policy which 1s described as 
filling up the cup. 

I do not advocate limiting the power of exercising the 
Referendum, for I believe there is no occasion to do so. It would 
form a part, in my opinion, a small though very important part, of 
our constitutional practice. Much of the machinery of Government, 
such, for instance, as the power of making treaties, 1s already held 
to be outside the sphere of controversial politics, and it is not often 
that the differences between the Houses are so irreconcilable as to 
produce a deadlock. To ensure just democratic government it 
should be a power in reserve over every subject. 

Having now presented my case to the Mugwump, I venture to 
submit some considerations to the fighting politicians. 

If Liberals are whole-hearted when they talk about “ trusting 
the people,” and “ the will of the people prevailing,” it is difficult to 
see how they can resist the introduction of the Referendum, and 
escape the accusation of hypocrisy. And if they cannot be expected, 
in the flush of a great majority, after many years of opposition, to 
feel very favourably disposed to any measure which might restrict 
or delay the many benefits for which they feel the country has too 
long languished, they will be wise to remember the years when they 
are in opposition. Would the Passive Resisters, or would they not, 
have been glad of the Referendum in 1902? Would not nearly 
every one have preferred that they should have been able to seek 
to petition for a vote rather than that they should defy the first 
requirement of democratic government? From the Prime Minister’s 
standpoint they had no ground for complaint about the passing of 
_ the Education Act, as it commanded the support of the majority in 

the House of Commons. Again, supposing their tactics miscarry? 
That the dourgeoisie takes fright at their Socialistic allies, that 
Hodge proves to still have a lingering love for a lord, that Labour 
intervenes and becomes the embarrassing /ertium guid in a few 
contests? The new Ministry at once claims a victory for Tariff 
Reform, and acts upon this mandate. Would they not then sigh 
for the lost opportunity? Those who have already expressed them- 
selves in favour of the Referendum will be wise, then, to concentrate 
attention upon it, and not to be led away by the hope of receiving 
so many things which they would like at one gulp. If they are 
entitled to them they would only defer them for a little while, whiist 
they might secure in addition the privilege of the Referendum. If 
they do not avail themselves of this opportunity by exerting their 
influence in its favour, not only may they find themselves without 
them, but without the Referenduth also. 
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The Unionists are having a taste of the varied fare provided to 
suit the palates first of one, then of another, section of the Govern- 
ment’s supporters. It may not, therefore, be necessary to enlarge 
upon the possibilities which beset them. But suppose the cup is 
very full and proves very attractive, and the House of Lords prefers 
rather to recognise a mandate for each of its ingredients and wait 
for better times than to impose on the country the evils of a crisis 
in Parliament, the majority in the new House refusing to govern 
until the House of Lords commits complete or partial hara-hiri, 
and a tumult outside. May they not then wish that they had 
recommended more whole-heartedly that the people should be 
afforded means of expressing their will, and that they had depended 
less on other counter cries? 

I end, as I started, with the question of the House of Lords. If 
the two parties to the promised quarrel are sincere in their expres- 
sions there should be no difficulty in both agreeing to accept the 
Referendum as the solution of the difficulty. The question now at 
issue is not the reform of the House of Lords, but the relations of 
the two Houses. If the Lords decline to toe the line the Liberals 
will find it very difficult to make them. On the other hand the 
House of Lords expresses readiness to abide by the declared wish 
of the people. If they feel doubt about the desirability of some 
means being provided for ascertaining it on a direct issue, the most 
cursory study of the tactics proposed in order to create a false issue 
should remove it, and the perusal of a recent article by Mr. Hob- 
house may be recommended to them: 

“The battle ground will have to be carefully chosen. 
Measures of moral reform like Licensing, the Lords will muti- 
late at pleasure. . . . Measures of justice to Ireland they (the 
people) will equally disregard. Nothing will shake them (the 
House of Lords) but a great measure of social reform appealing | 
at once to the interest and the imagination of the people. The 
Education Bill leaves the country cold because it does not 
clesely affect the condition of the masses. The Plural Voting 
Bill is merely a political reform. A measure which is to enlist 
the full fighting strength of the two Democratic Parties must 
be one directed to alleviating the condition of the mass of the 
toilers without increasing the burden on the poorer sections of 
the middle class. These conditions would be satisfied by a Bill 
or a group of Bills, dealing with our archaic system of Jand 
tenure and of local taxation. To put an end to the divorce of 
the peasant from the soil, which is depopulating our rural dis- 
tricts, to relieve the pressure on house accommodation in the 
towns, and at the same time to lighten the burden on the poorer 
ratepayers, are objects worthy of a great effort, and calculated 
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to enlist whole-hearted popular support. With a measure 
directed to these ends, not deferred to the decrepit end of Par- 
liament, but pushed forward in the heyday of its strength, the 
battle of the Lords might be fought and won. If passed it 
would consolidate the position of the Liberals as the party of 
social reform. If rejected, its magnitude would be held by the 
electors to justify an appeal for their aid. In such an zeppeal 
the constitutional question would, of course, form a part. The 

Government would ask for a mandate for the permanent limita- 

tion of the right of veto.” 9 

This is not the hasty threat of a partisan on the platform. 
excited by the presence of his supporters. _—It is the deliberate 
proposal of an educated publicist that the Liberal Party should seek 
to obtain a majority by bribing as many electors as possible with 
the promise of personal profit by political action, a majority which, 
if obtained, is then to be claimed as an expression of the people’s 
opinion regarding the question of the House of Lords. And to 
judge by their action, it is a policy which is not distasteful to the 
Government. 

The Referendum, then, affords a means of escape from a very 
difficult position, both for the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords ; it appears likely to mitigate many of the evils of our political 
system, and it is a safeguard of the liberties of the people, the 
necessary complement to democratic government. Those are not 
the worst citizens who decline to take part in politics whilst agitation 
is the only means of making their influence felt. The objections to 
the Referendum appear to be largely rooted in the tradition of 
politics as a jolly fight. Even if it is too much to hope that those 
who, on the one side, look to them for the maintenance of privilege, 
and on the other for the opportunty of putting into practice the 
pathetic belief that we can all be made good and happy by Act of 
Parliament, will give it a very cordial welcome, it can be confidently 
recommended to that great body of citizens who desire to see our 
politics conducted fairly and frankly, and are prepared to loyally 
accept the verdict of the ballot-box, whether it be victory or defeat, 
on a plain issue. If these wish for its introduction, they will have 
to bestir themselves more than is their custom, for it cannot be 
expected that any Government will lead the way. The difficulty 
is somewhat the same as that which Lord Rosebery has pointed out 
with regard to the reform of the House of Lords. A Liberal 
Government, he said, would not wish to reform, and therefore 
strengthen it, and a Conservative Government would see no advan- 


.. 9 The Question of the Lords,” by L. T. Hobhouse, Contemporary Review 
- January, 1907. 
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tage to be derived from reforming it. Any Government must be 
tempted to feel, with regard to the Referendum, that whilst it is 
bestowing upon the country the benefits of its wise and beneficent 
rule, nothing but harm could accrue from its acts being subjected to 
the danger of miscarriage through an ignorant and misguided vote. 
“ But,” Lord Rosebery continued: “It seems to me that there is 
a part of the nation which has a right to some consideration at the 
hands of both parties, and of your lordships as well; I mean that 
thinking part of the nation who do not care to concern themselves 
with party politics, but take a deep interest in the stability of our 
institutions.” It is from these that our great reforms have emanated 
in the past, and if the time to prepare the ground seems short the 
circumstances are exceptionally favourable. To them I would say, 
ask of each public speaker in the coming campaign who solicits your 
support: Will you assist the introduction of the Referendum? To 
the House of Lords I respectfully suggest that they should keep 
giving one reply to whatever clamour of the Government there may 
be: Provide us with the means of ascertaining the will of the 
people on particular measures, and we will then be guided by it. 
And with no less respect I suggest to the Government that they 
should continually say to the House of Lords: As the will of the 
people must prevail, the means must be provided for ascertaining 
it. I venture to think that with this solvent all the pother would 
soon melt away, and harmony again reign in its place. 


S. Hutcueson Harris. 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


[Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ’’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of = by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other.] 


OF SOCIALISTS IN GENERAL, 


AND LABOUR-MEMBERS IN PARTICULAR. 


“ WHO drives fat oxen must himself be fat,” said Dr. Johnson, in a 
charming line that contains in itself the basis of a whole system of 
logic, and it is precisely in the same spirit that we think appropriate 
the representation of the people by one of themselves—in whose 
trust they may place their interests, and in whose character they 


may feel themselves characteristically represented. 

To sentimentalists there is a sublime suitability in this arrange- 
ment (as there may be to others in the fat driver of fat oxen) that 
gratifies a hardly-awakened sense of the fitness of things. But 
knowing that all sentimentalists, and many philosophers, consider 
their speculative designs of infinite value, and the actual arrange- 
ment of the State as of no estimation—that no “ geometrical and 
arithmetical rules,” for its government will work with that machine- 
like exactitude their theories suppose ; we may observe that the 
theoretical perfection of such rules is their practical defect. 

In practice the results that have attended any placing in 
authority of the lower middle-class have not been such as to en- 
courage our theorists. We have seen as municipal councillors, as 
vestrymen, as guardians, men, who, in their ordinary examples, may 
be said to be without public conscience; actuated perhaps, by “a 
meretricious lust of glory,” prepared to bring their municipality to 
the verge of bankruptcy by a reckless profusion of public monies, 
in order that they may temporarily rise in public opinion. Apart 
from financial questions, has the recent conduct of guardians been 
such as will enhance the respect for their office, or for the class 
chosen to fill it? And with what feelings should we see the ad- 
ministration of our finance in the hands of men like these? Even 
when honest and sincere of purpose, would not their want of 
experience, their maladroitness, their fixed intention to fulfil those 
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magnificent schemes with which they have allured their con- 
stituents, and which for all ends of practical utility are completely 
worthless—would not all this seriously undermine the national 
credit ? 

it was observed of a great statesman that “he thought in 
empires.” And we may say truly of our labour-members “ they 
think in parishes.” Parochial talents, like those of Mr. Bumble, 
are often a melancholy admixture of arrogance and self-sufficiency, 
well-suited, no doubt, to impress the inhabitants of Little Puddle- 
borough, but ill-formed to conduct international affairs or colonial 
amenities. Suppose, as is not unlikely, the State at the mercy of a 
labour member majority. Should we have that promised millennium 
of socialism? Should we have the Republic of Plato, the Utopia of 
Sir Thomas More? Should we have that perfect and 
boasted equality, the just ratio of wages to labour, 
and the growth of individual responsibility? Or should 
we see a _ continual shuffling of the laws and a 
tribunal whose inflammatory debates are a danger to its govern- 
ment, and whose aspect is that of the Constituent Assembly of 
1790? Do you remember what France saw in 1789 when the 
Ministry was controlled by a body of men drawn from the lower 
orders? “Whenever,” says Burke, “the supreme authority is 
vested in a body so composed, it must evidently produce the conse- 
quences of supreme authority placed in the hands of men not 
taught habitually to respect themselves, who have no previous for- 
tune in character at stake, who can not be expected to bear 
with moderation, or to conduct with discretion a power which they 
themselves, more than any others, must be surprised to find in their 
hands. Who could flatter himself that these men, suddenly, and as 
it were by enchantment, snatched from the humblest rank of sub- 
ordination, would not be intoxicated by their unprepared great- 
ness ?” . 

Can you forget the chaotic debates of the National Assembly, 
its arbitrary legislation; its tyrannical administration of justice ; 
its exuberant and ill-devised laws? Place beside this picture 
another, the most ironical in all history—the Duke of Richmond, 
one of the earliest reformers, pleading in the House of Lords for 
annual parliaments, universal suffrage, and greater freedom of the 
people, while at the doors is battering a licentious mob of those 
very people in whose hands he would place so much power.! 
“Liberty,” says Colton, “will not descend to a people; a people 
must raise themselves to liberty ; it is a blessing that must be earned 
before it can be enjoyed.” In his speech at Birmingham Mr. 
Balfour resolved socialism into “ socialism” and “ social reform” and 

1. Gordon Riots, 1780, 
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opposed the two. No doubt socialists will repudiate the distinction, 
but it would require no great subtlety of argument to state 
the “differentia.” | Socialism, as it now is, aims at making 
laws as they ought to be for the government of persons who are not 
as they ought to be; it postulates a theory of perfectibility in man. 
The extreme point of this doctrine is occupied by the theories of the 
revolutionary Tom Paine: he wished to do away with all existing 
conditions and re-construct a government on the principles of the 
abstract rights of man. But as most political philosophy is, from its 
nature, empirical, it has been found best, in this imperfect world, 
to put aside such visionary idealism, and to test legislation by the 
rough and ready rule of practical expediency. Even Rousseau, in 
the midst of his ecstatic sophistries, found place for the reflection 
that though a nation of gods might be governed democratically, so 
perfect a government would be unsuitable to human beings. 

In our socialistic Utopia, what will be the relation -f the 
elected to his electors? Will he be their representative and 

. ambassador, or merely their agent and employé, and will he give 
any dignity to the office he fills, or have any respect for the assembly 
he enters? The results of the “ delegation system ” were well illus- 
trated in Paris at the so-gloriously named “Constituent Assembly ”’ ; 
“as many as a hundred members on their feet at once; no rule in 
making motions or only commencements of arule ; Spectators’ gallery 
allowed to applaud or even to hiss ; President appointed once a fortnight, 
raising many times no serene head above the waves,” ... . “ They act 
like comedians of a fair, before a riotous audience ; they act amidst 
the tumultous cries of a mixed mob of ferocious men. . . who, 
according to their insolent fancies, direct, control, applaud, explode 
them-——domineering over them. with a strange mixture of servile 
petulance and proud presumptuous authority. As they have in- 
verted the order of things, the gallery is in the place of the house. 
This assembly, which overthrows kings and kingdoms, has not even 
the physiognomy and aspect of a grave legislative body,—xec color 
imperii, nec frons erat ulla senatus.” 

This, then, is the apotheosis of liberty and equality; the 
beginning of universal peace and prosperity; and these men the 
beneficent deity that will bestow it. Sudden and violent liberty too 
often swells forth into license. | Of which aphorism there is no 
better instance than exists in “the freest country on this earth,” 
which boasts of its freedom, and advertises it like a patent medicine 
or one of its richest heiresses ; the liberty of the press is so complete 
that its personalities would be, in our trammelled state, a direct 
violation of the laws of libel. 

Liberty—true liberty—exists only in proportion to wholesome 
restraint. This is the fact we would seek to impress on socialists ; 
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those bold champions of the people’s freedom, to whom /ibertas in 
Jegibus appears as mean spirited as unbelievable. 

Let us pursue our analogy a little further. The Deputies of 
the Third Estate, before they involved their country in that 
riotous and pleasing state of anarchy—forgive me—of liberty— 
which I have indicated, first made their own deliberations imme- 
diately effective by rendering nugatory the deliberations of the two 
other orders; precisely in the same way that our own Commons 
would abolish the House of Lords in order to bring into instant 
operation those well considered, carefully devised, and highly 
necessary schemes on which they solemnly pledge their consciences 
to their electors. This session, more than any other, should have proved 
the necessity for the House oi Lords and the enduring wisdom of 
Burke’s words, of more than a century ago:—“ Those opposed and 
conflicting interests which you consider as so great a blemish in our 
present Constitution, interpoise a salutary check to all precipitate 
resolutions. They render deliberation a matter, not of choice, but 
of necessity ; they make all change a subject of compromise which 
naturally begets moderation ; they produce #emperaments prevent- 
ing the sore evil of harsh, crude, unqualified reformations, and 
rendering all headlong exertions of arbitrary power in the few or in 
the many for ever impracticable.” 

The exact position of the House of Lords in the Government 
has never been better fixed than by Cartwright, one of the earliest 
reformers, and the pioneer and precursor of those men now 
clameuring for its abolition :—“ There are in the Legislature,” he 
says, “ three distinct powers, with different gradations of dignity, and 
consequently different individual interests; . . . so that by reason 
of the diversity of individual interests . . . every matter proposed 
might be exhibited in all possible lights, and undergo a full and free 
discussion ; and nothing become Law, but through the medium of 
mature deliberation and mutual concessions to that grand interest 
which is common to all. ‘“ These three powers we call King, Lords, 
and Commons. . .. . It is on all hands agreed that this institution 
of government is excellently adapted to the security of that Freedom 
which is our common inheritance. But this only so long as each of 
these powers remains independent of either or both of the other two ; 
for if one of them should lose its independence, it is evident our 
government would consist of only two powers; and if two should 
lose their independence, it is equally evident that our government, 
although three in form, would in effect consist of only one power. 
The moment that either the Crown, the Lords, or the Commons 
lose their independence, in that moment our Constitution is violated, 
our Government is overturned, and our liberty endangered.”5 This 


5 First address to the Public from the Society for Constitutional Information. 
{Written by Cartwright). 
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is, of course, founded on Blackstone’s doctrine of the balance of 
power. 

But each sorrow has its alleviation, and every socialist should 
remember that the hereditary legislature is being constantly re- 
cruited from the self-made classes. There is Mr. Jones (of Newcastle 
or Manchester) who has given so much to the party ; Mr. Brown, onr 
faithful under-secretary, who can’t possibly be admitted to the next 
government, and must be quietly shelved; Mr. Robinson, who has 
contested seven hard-fought elections; Mr. Hoggenheimer, who 
has founded the Hoggenheimer Hospital, and subscribed heavily 
to the Fund for Peripatetic Porters. A peerage is the only reward . 
for these gentlemen, as it is too often their calculated end. 

The democratization of the peerage which has culminated in our 
own time in the ennobling of stock-jobbers, Jews and publicans, was 
the work of Pitt. “He created a plebeian aristocracy, and blended 
it with the patrician oligarchy. He made peers of second-rate 
squires and fat graziers. He caught them in the alleys of Lombard 
Street, and clutched them from the counting-houses of Cornhill.” 
Indeed, circumstances, no less than the lofty nature of his 
administration, left Pitt no other means of rewarding the faithful. 
Burke’s Economical Reform Bill of 1782 had swept away those 
sinecures, pensions, Court places, and that absurd augmentation of 
the salaries of minor offices with which each Ministry had been 
wont to recompense its adherents. Burke himself, is said to have 
recognised this as the great defect of his Bill, when many years later 
he saw Pitt’s wholesale creation of new peers. 

This cause (and its ancillary, the vulgarizing American) has no 
doubt lowered the popular estimation of the peerage, without 
however, materially altering the character of the House of Lords, 
for the territorial aristocracy are still present in sufficient force to 
act as tame elephants to the newcomers, so that after a couple of 
generations the habits and sentiments of gentlemen become 
inherent in the bosoms of their children. But there remains with 
them enough of that shrewd commercial spirit, and sympathy with 
the class from which they come, to make them very efficient in 
dealing with any legislation that concerns its welfare. 

Besides this, regarding the question in the abstract, the pioneers 
of reform have not usually been found among the lower orders. 
It is one of the chief, and most beautiful fallacies of socialism, to 
suppose, that because he has suffered them the labour-member 
will be the more fittingly adapted to redress the grievances of the 
working class; but, if you recollect, you will find that hitherto 
the wish for reform has been principally subjective—not actively 
objective. Clarkson and Wilberforce did not undergo the torments 
of slavery before demanding its abolition ; nor did Lord Shaftesbury 
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endure the ardours of a factory; nor did Lord John Russell suffer 
from the misrepresentation of the people; nor Peel starve because 
of the Corn Laws, yet none the less did all these men devote their 
best energies to the reform of institutions remote from their 
interests and surroundings. After all, can anything be more insulting 
to all humanity, more strange especially in socialists, those stout 
believers in the inherence of human virtue, than the supposition that 
all the noblest aspirations of man and all his best endeavours for his 
fellow-beings, spring only from his actual sufferings—and are, in 
fact, a kind of vengeance for what he has undergone. If such be the 
case may we not sometimes confound wisdom with suspicion, public 
spirit with ferocity, and love of mankind with hatred of class ? 

The true socialism has but the same end as all philanthropy. 
For its real objective I cannot do better than quote the words of an 
eighteenth-century reformer :—“ We wish to exalt,” he says, “ not to 
level. We wish to better the condition of the wretched . . . to give 
merit, industry, talents, and virtue their proper weight and corre- 
sponding dignity in the social order.”"® The sentiments of the most. 
fin-de-siécle of socialists are but an echo of these. “I believe,” 
writes Bernard Shaw, “that any society which desires to found itself 
on a high standard of integrity of character in its units, should 
organize itself in such a fashion as to make it possible for all men 
and women to maintain themselves in reasonable comfort by their 
industry, without selling their affections and their convictions.” 

How different is the goal to which our putative reformers. 
tend: using methods which amount to little less than legalized 
brigandage, which render property insecure, and no asset of any fixed 
value “Believe me, Sir,” says Burke, “those who attempt to level 
never equalize.” It is not by filching, or forcing from him, the 
property of the rich man that you will ameliorate the condition of 
the poor ; nor by oppressive death duties, nor ridiculous Liability Acts,. 
nor by any of those means which Disraeli has so happily defined 
as “a policy of plunder and blunder.” 

Civil liberty is as much the right of the aristocrat and the 
manufacturer as of his humble fellow-citizens, but we are rapidly 
approaching the time when he will have to plead for it, saying, “ Am 
I not also a man and a brother?” The very basis and principle of 
all civil liberty, say our earliest reformers, is “that laws to bind all 
must be assented to by all.”—and, in these laws made by our socialists. 
for the spoilation of the upper classes, are the principal parties to have 
no voice? Would you completely exclude them from their own 
government? “Nothing is a due and adequate representation of a state 
that does not represent its ability, as well as its property. Butas ability 


8 Speech of Henry Yorke, April, 1794. 
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is a Vigorous. and active principle, and as property is sluggish, inert 
and timid, it can never be safe from the invasions of ability, unless 
it be out of all proportion predominant in representation. It must 
be represented, too, in great masses of accumulation, or it is not 
rightly protected. The characteristic essence of property formed 
out of the combined principles of its acquisition and conservation, 
is to be umegual. The great masses, therefore, which excite envy 
and tempt rapacity, must be put out of the possibility of danger. 
Then they form a natural rampart about the lesser properties in 
their gradations.” 


The best representation of the people, or rather the represen- . 


tation of what is best in the people, is not accomplished by the 
methods I have indicated, by manhood suffrage, or even by labour- 
members, but might be effected by shorter parliaments, for the 
more frequent opportunities given the people of infusing fresh 
spirit into popular representation the more pertect will that 
representation become. In all early agitations for reform the 
demand for shorter parliaments was greatly insisted upon. The 
Septennial Act of 1716 was a retrograde step ; it enables the repre- 
sentative to form interests separate from, or even opposed to those 
of his constituents 2 Junius has said that “the last session of a sep- 
tennial parliament employed itself in courting the favour of the 
people, and that at this rate the representatives have six years for 
offence, and but one for atonement.” Adding, in his usual caustic 
manner, that “a death-bed repentance seldom reaches to restitution.” 

For the conservation of every community change is necessary ; 
not sudden, violent and destructive—the work of persons “heated by 
their .own theories”; nor is it to be effected by those pleasantly 
termed “natural forces” ; nor by labour-members and their admirers 
—too often philanthropists in the spirit of Canning’s Friend of 
Humanity ; and least of all would it be achieved by a representa- 
tion purely eclectic, for, as an army must ever advance at the pace 
of its slowest, so is a nation’s progress retarded to the pace of its 
least educated, to whom abrupt reforms, designed by enlightened 
statesmen, give not liberty, but license. 

Only carefully sifted through a diversity of interests have come 
to us the best and wisest reforms. No interest must outweigh the 
others ; not democracy more than the power of the Crown, or more 
than aristocracy. Their jealousy of each other’s power circum- 
scribes it, and is, their mutual preservation. 

The first radicals (I use the term by anticipation, it 
was not then existent) repudiated the notion of a franchise 
based on “a stake in the country”; they magniloquently declared 
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“the House of Commons is intended to represent the people and not 
their property.” It is beautiful theory; it would have been better 
had they said, the House of Commons should represent, not 
individuals, but responsibility. In abolishing plural voting all 
claims of responsibility are overlooked. Great landowners are 
anathenta to the socialist, who forgets how nobly most of them fulfil 
the saying, “ Of them to whom much is committed much is required.” 
But “ do not imagine,” let me say with a great writer, “ that I wish to 
confine power, authority and distinction, to blood, and names and 
titles. No,Sir. There is no qualification for government but virtue 
and wisdom, actual or presumptive. Wherever they are actually 
found, they have in whatever state, condition, profession, or trade, 
the pass-port of Heaven to human place and honour. Woe to the 
country which would madly and impiously reject the service of the 
talents and virtues, civil, military, or religious, that are given to grace 
and to serve it ; and would condemn to obscurity everything formed 
to diffuse lustre and glory round a state. Woe to that country, too, 
that, passing into the opposite extreme, considers a low 
education, a mean, contracted view of things, a sordid, mercenary 
occupation as a preferable title to command ! Everything ought to 
be open,—but not indifferently to every man. No rotation, no 
appointment by lot, no mode of election operating in the spirit of 
sortition or rotation, can be generally good in a government conver- 
sant in extensive objects; because they have no tendency, direct or 
indirect, to select the man with the view to the duty, or to accommo- 
date the one to the other. I do not hesitate to say that the road to 
eminence and power, from obscure condition, ought not to be made 
too easy, nor a thing too much of course. If rare merit be the rarest 
of all rare things, it ought to pass through some sort of probation. 
The temple of honour ought to be seated on an eminence. [If it be 
opened through virtue, let it be remembered, too, that virtue is never 
tried but by some difficulty and some struggle.” 
G. STANHOPE. 





THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. . 


Thanks to the bold initiative, the tact, and the statesmanship of Mr. 
Lloyd George, and thanks also in no small degree 

Railway War to the wise and cautious leadership of the men by 
Averted. Mr. Richard Bell, M.P., the threatened railway 


war has been averted. Peace with honour has © 


been secured, and a settlement has been arrived at which is to hold 
good for at least seven years to come. That the railway workers have 
good cause for dissatisfaction is shown by the facts and figures cited 
by Mr. Bell at the great Albert Hall meeting on November 3rd. He 
had got, he said, particulars of the conditions of employment of 
259,280 of the 305,000 railway men employed in the grades con- 
cerned in the agitation, and he found that there were 7,210 receiving 
under 12s. per week wages, 16,210 from I2s. to 15s., 40,100 from 
16s. to 18s., and 37,410 from 19Qs.*to 20s. a week or less. In short, 
out of 259,000 men 100,930 receive 20s. a week or less, and these 
are the men who form that great bulk who are outside our organi- 
sation.” There were 38,100 men at 21s. and 22s. a week ; 49,810 at 
23s. and 25s.; or a total of 87,900 receiving 21s. to 25s. per week. 
And this 87,900 “ included the greatest number of the signalmen, 
firemen, and shunters.” Well might Mr. Bell “ maintain that men 
holding these responsible and risky positions are entitled to a better 
wage than 25s. a week.” There were, he added, 40,900 men receiv- 
ing from 26s. to 30s. a week ; and the average wage in England and 
Wales was 23s. 5d. a week, in Scotland 22s. 4d. and in Ireland 
18s. 7d. Small wonder that this statement was received with 
groans. And the men are not only underpaid, but overworked. 
Only, 17,520 out of the 250,000, it appears, “ are employed on an 
eight-hour day, while 163,000 have a ten-hour day, and 61,550 are 
still on the twelve-hour day.” And these hours, it must be remem- 
bered, constitute “the standard day, and not the actual hours 
worked,” which “will reach still higher figures.” That the men 
“meant business” was shown by the overwhelming majority in 
favour of a strike—76,925 to 8,775—revealed by the ballot. 
Delegates from all parts of the Kingdom had at the Caxton Hall 
on November 1 unanimously endorsed the ballot, and recommended 
the Executive Committee to at once hand in the notices of the men ; 
the Executive had determined on their policy, and the General 
Federation of Trades Unions, the Trades Union Congress Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and the Labour Party had called a “ council of 
war ” to consider the position. 
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But in the meantime, happily, the President of the Board of Trade 
had not been idle. He had taken the matter up 
The Terms energetically, and determinedly, but at the same 
of the time tactfully, with the chairmen of the various 
Settlement. ; ; 
railway companies. As a result of repeated con- 
ferences certain proposals were drafted, and further action on the 
part of the men was at this stage stayed by the receipt of a com- 
munication from Mr. Lloyd George inviting their representatives to 
a conference in order that the proposals of the chairmen might be 
laid before them. The chairmen refused to concede the “ recog- 
nition” of trades union representatives demanded by the men, but 
their proposals formed a possible basis for discussion, and with 
certain modifications they were ultimately accepted. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s position was greatly strengthened by the unanimous 
endorsement of his action by the Cabinet ; and the fact that King 
Edward, a peacemaker both at home and abroad, let it be under- 
stood that he was greatly interested in the prospect of a peaceful 
settlement and anxious to know the result, also, no doubt, tended to 
promote an amicable arrangement. The terms of settlement, as 
agreed upon by both parties are—(1) Boards to be formed for each 
railway company, to deal with questions of hours and wages, referred 
to them either by the company or its employees; (2) the various 
grades of employees to be grouped for this purpose in a suitable 
number of sections, and, if necessary, into districts; (3) the em- 
ployees belonging to each section so grouped to choose from among 
themselves one or more representatives for each district to form 
the employees’ side of a Sectional Board to meet representatives 
of the company; (4) where a Sectional Board fails to arrive at a 
settlement, the question to be referred, on the motion of either side, 
to the Central Conciliation Board, consisting of representatives of 
the company, and one or more representatives chosen from the em- 
ployees’ side of each Sectional Board ; (5) in the event of the Con- 
ciliation Boards being unable to arrive at an agreement, or the Board 
of Directors or the men failing to carry out the recommendations, 
the subject of difference to be referred to arbitration, for which due 
provision is made, and the decision of the arbitrator to be binding 
on all parties; (6) the scheme to be in force until twelve months 
after notice has been given by one side or the other to terminate it, 
and no such notice to be given within six years of the date of the 
present settlement ; (7) questions of interpretation to be decided by 
the Board of Trade or the Master of the Rolls; (8) the first election 
of the Conciliation Boards to be regulated by the Board of Trade, 
but subsequent elections to be left in the hands of the Boards them- 
selves ; (9) the term of office of the Conciliation Board to be three 
years, casual vacancies through death, resignation, or loss of qualifi- 
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cation to be filled by co-optation by the remaining members on the 
same side of the Board. 


The settlement gives neither to the masters nor to the men all that 
they stood out for. “It is, however” said Mr. 
Opinions Bell, speaking the same evening (Nov. 6th), at 
on the the Sphinx Club dinner at the Hotel Cecil, 
Settlement. Siig : pid tog righ ; 
quite satisfactory as it is”; and we join with 
him in the hope that the settlement “is one that will be satisfactory 
to all concerned.” In an interview with a representative of the 
Tribune (Nov. 8th), Mr. Bell further said:' “It is a happy solution ~ 
of a difficult question, and in my view the machinery will operate 
quickly, so that we can accomplish in four months or so questions 
which have up to the present often taken two or three years to get 
definite replies upon.” Lord Claude Hamilton, also, whose out- 
spokenness seemed likely at one time to jeopardise all prospect of 
an amicable settlement, expressed himself, in a Trzbune interview 
of the same date, as well satisfied with the arrangement arrived at, 
and is of opinion that, although the agreement was only signed on 
behalf of eleven companies—the Caledonian, the Great Central, the 
Great Eastern, the Great Northern, the Great Western, the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, the London and North-Western, the London 
and South-Western, the London, Brighton, and South Coast, the 
Midland, and the’South Eastern and Chatham—the North-Eastern 
already “ recognises ” the trade union officials—the other companies 
would accept it. And his lordship also paid a very handsome tribute 
to the President of the Board of Trade. “ He should like,” he said, 
“as a political opponent of Mr. Lloyd George, to take an early 
opportunity of testifying his admiration of the manner in which he 
conducted the proceedings at the offices of the Board of Trade. 
From first to last his attitude was statesmanlike and not political. 
Courteous, dignified, tactful, and courageous, by never abandoning 
hope of a final settlement, he was able to bring matters to a success- 
fulissue. This result would certainly raise him in the estimation of 
his fellow-countrymen.” The Executive Committee of the A.S.R.S. 
accept the scheme of conciliation as “an honourable settlement. . . 
feel that the best interests of the members have been secured, and 
trust they will give the scheme a fair trial”; Mr. A. G. Walkden, 
general secretary of the Railway Clerks’ Association, “ would cer- 
tianly be glad to sign it on behalf of the members of his society” ; 
Mr. Albert Fox, secretary of the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen, “could not say he was satisfied. ‘We 
wanted recognition, and have not got it.’ Apart from that, he con- 
sidered Mr. Lloyd George, dealing with the matter from the stand- 
point of the general public, had done his utmost to bring about a 
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settlement that both sides could accept” ; the railway men in South 
Wales are said to be “ delighted with the result, for the concessions 
granted were better than they had anticipated” ; and, although the 
Irish railways were not represented at the conferences, opinion in 
Dublin railway circles, we are told, favours the new arrangement. 


Those most concerned, in short, are satisfied. The only distinct note 
of dissatisfaction and of antagonism comes from 
A Socialist the Socialists. “Mr. J. R MacDonald, M.P.,” we 
“Disaster.” ead in the Tribune of Nov. 8th, “ said in an inter- 
view at Leicester yesterday, that though he was 
delighted there was to be no railway strike, he did not share the 
opinion that it was peace with honour. He thought it was peace 
with the predominance of the railway directors, and his personal 
view was that it was a disaster.” “A disaster” to the Socialist 
Party, it may well be. They can claim no credit for the settlement. 
They have lost a glorious chance of posing as the only true friends 
of labour. And, worse than all, the Government they hate has 
proved indeed a friend in need to the railway workers and to the 
nation as a whole. All this is gall and bitterness to the Socialist 
Party. They fear, moreover, for their hold on the trades unions of 
the country. They have for some years past succeeded in using 
trade union funds and trade union organisation to further the 
interests of State Socialism—to get Socialists into Parliament and 
pay them when there, and so forth ; and they are naturally anxious 
that a state of affairs, from their point of view, so eminently desir- 
able should continue. It was for this reason that they endeavoured 
to persuade the workers that they, and they alone, passed the Trades 
Disputes’ Act and the Workmen’s Compensation Act; and_ their 
chagrin at the success of Mr. Lloyd George’s practical statesman- 
ship—a success in which they have had and can claim no part what- 
ever—their chagrin at this clear and indisputable demonstration of 
the active sympathy of the Liberal Government with the legitimate 
claims of Labour, is very understandable. The Socialists are 
beginning to realise that, though, to adapt a well-known saying of 
Abraham Lincoln’s, they may fool all the trade unions some of the 
time, though they may fool some of the trade unions all the time, 
they cannot fool all the trade unions all the time. They are 
beginning to realise it, and “ hence these tears.” 


Further, the Socialists are the less inclined to look favourably upon 

the settlement because it finally disposes of 

o P scene “s ws Lord Claude Hamilton’s fear (Vide manifesto of 

2 igo October 23rd) that “this demand for recogni- 
Scheme. ae : . 

tion is only the first move in a deep-laid cam- 

paign, directed not only by the Amalgamated Society, but by the 
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Socialistic forces impelling other trade unions against individualism 
and capital as it exists at present. With the railways at the mercy 
of the unions the latter could at any moment declare a strike, and an 
effective one, and enforce any terms they chose to impose upon the 
traders and manufacturers of the United Kingdom.” And Mr. Bell’s 
straightforward declaration at the Sphinx Club dinner—“ He did not 
believe that they could exterminate capitalism. Only by working 
in harmony together could capital and labour accomplish the 
greatest results. He abhorred tyranny or corruption of any kind. 
If it was on the part of capitalism he should fight it ; if on the part 
of labour he should fight it just as much. What he wanted to see- 
brought about was as much friendliness as possible. If each side 
appreciated that it had as much right as the other, they could not 
fail to see happier relations”—is hardly likely to endear him to the 
State Socialists, who already fear him, and because of his Liberalism 
have endeavoured to make his position as General Secretary of the 
A.S.R.S. anything but a bed of roses. Mr. Bell “ abhors tyranny or 
corruption of any kind,” not only on the part of labour and of 
capitalism, but also on the part of the State, and hence his opposi- 
tion to State Socialism, and his -brave fight against the tyrannical 
methods which the Socialist members of his own Society have so 
unscrupulously employed against him. 


The demand for recognition was not “ the first move in a deep-laid 
(Socialist) campaign . . . against individualism 

Railway and capital as it exists at present.” Nor is the 
Nationalisation, Mationalisation of the railways, which has 
undoubtedly been brought nearer by the 

happenings of the past few weeks, an anti-individualist or an anti- 
capitalist policy. It is, indeed, a reform that is demanded by 
Individualism as rightly understood, and demanded in the true 
interests of capital and of labour alike. The policy is, in fact, an 
anti-monopolist policy. The railways are a natural monopoly ; and 
true Individualism, which stands for a fair field and no favour for 
each and all, therefore requires that this natural monopoly shall be 
controlled by the State in the interests of all; the only alternative 
being that certain individuals shall be allowed, as at present, the 
special privilege of controlling the monopoly in their own individual 
interests, and, if they see fit, using it against the best interests of 
the community as a whole. The Socialists and the Tories will, no 
doubt, though for very different reasons, proclaim railway nationali- 
sation as Socialism, just as they dub the municipalisation of such 
natural monopolies as gas, electric light and supply, tramways, and 
waterworks as “ Municipal Socialism ”—the Socialists by way of 
claiming credit for such work, the Tories by way of condemning it. 
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But the facts are such work, as a matter of history, is the work of 
the Liberal Party, and is Liberal in principle, having been carried 
out on the Individualist lines of public control of natural monopolies, 
not as so many steps towards the Socialist policy of nationalising 
everything. 


As in November of last year, the local elections in England and 
Wales have gone very heavily against the 

Lessons of the Government. The Conservatives are computed 
Municipal to have gained 152 seats, the Liberals 21, the 
Elections. Labour Party 18, and the Socialists 4. In fact, 

the results are even worse from the Socialist 

than from the Liberal point of view. The Socialists have also suf- 
fered a severe defeat in Glasgow, which they regard as the Mecca of 
“ Municipal Socialism.” Lord Stanley, speaking as chairman at the 
annual meeting of the Council of the Lancashire Division of the 
National Union of Conservative Associations, on Nov. 2nd, and 
commenting on these results, said that “to his mind nothing could 
be more convincing than the evidences now existing that the swing 
of the pendulum had begun.” It must be remembered, however, 
that the municipal electorate is very different from the Parliamentary 
electorate, as London has had good cause to know in the past. And, 
since the difference is mainly that the women property-owners and 
householders, who would be enfranchised for Parliamentary pur- 
poses if.the suffragettes had their way, have votes for local purposes, 
the results are hardly likely to encourage the Liberal Party to take 
action-in the direction urged by these ladies. The baiting of Mr. 
Lewis Harcourt and of Mr. Asquith, the unmannerly interrup- 
tion of Mr. Birrell, a lifelong women’s suffragist, at Southampton, 
and the shouting down of Mr. McKenna, at Brighton, are also hardly 
likely to promote the cause of Women’s Suffrage. Such action is, 
indeed, calculated to make many other supporters of that reform 
feel with Mr. Ridsdale, one of the M.P.’s for Brighton, that they 
will have seriously to reconsider their position. The local elections 
go to show the danger of enfranchising women property-Gwuers 2rd 
householders only. Mr. Dickinson’s new Bill, which proposes to 
enfranchise also all married women whose husbands are entitled to a 
vote, is a step in the right direction; but, as we have previously 
urged, the only logical policy is Adult Suffrage—one man one vote 
and one woman one vote. Another lesson of the local elections 
which we commend to all true Progressives is this, that it is very 
clear that for the present, and probably for a long time to come, 
the only practical alternative to Liberalism in this country, whether 
for local or national purposes, is Toryism. The obvious moral is 
that all who want immediate and practicable reforms must support 
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the Liberal Party. A further lesson is that taught by all three- 
cornered contests, whether municipal or Parliamentary, the urgent 
need for the Preferential Ballot. And last, but by no means least, 
is the lesson that was also clearly enforced by the Progressive 
debacle in London last year—the lesson that the most urgent of all 
local reforms is the relief of the heavily over-burdened ratepayer by 
means of the taxation of land values. The Manchester Guardian, 
of November oth, commenting on the results in Manchester, says: 
“ There are slight but distinct signs of a continuance of the re-action 
against Liberal and Labour policy which was visible at the last 
November elections, and which is due mainly to dislike of high rates 
and dread of their being higher.” “ Returns from the rest of the 
country,” the Editor adds, “so far as they have yet come in, show 
that this tendency is both strong and widespread.” The moral is 
clear: The Government must push on the Land Valuation Bills, 
and incorporate in them also powers for the rating of land values. 
The ratepayers are entitled to relief, and that relief must be given. 


Happily, we have in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman a Premier in 
full sympathy with this vital and fundamental 
The Premier ‘eform, a Premier thoroughly in earnest, a 


Speaks Out. Premier who, as even Mr. Keir Hardie recognises 

(Labour Leader, Jan. 4th, 1907), “ seems to be . . 

really desirous of effecting some useful social legislation.” At 
Dunfermline, on October 22nd last, Sir Henry made one of his most 
outspoken utterances on this question. “I do not underrate,” said 
he, “ the importance of external questions ; but the questions which 
are now clamouring for solution are evils which beset our body 
politic at home. Drunkenness, depopulation, bad housing, infant 
mortality, ignorance are all of them demanding methods of 
treatment I suspect more stern and unsparing than Mr. Long and 
his friends are likely to employ. The day for soft phrases on these 
subjects has gone. Social reforms, we are all for social reforms’; but 
what we have now to do is to apply these social reforms, not in 
dilettante fashion and inoperative form, but in earnest, and not to be 
debarred when they involve a sacrifice of personal or class interest. 
That is how you will give strength and vigour and vitality to the 
Empire. That is the true Imperial policy . . . What avails it to the 
real strength of the Empire if your people at home are weakened 
and demoralised and decimated by the evils to which I have 
referred? These are the motives, and these are the objects of these 
Bills of ours . . . our English Education Bill, our Land Values 
(Scotland) Bill, our Scotch Small Holders Bill—which have all been 
summarily rejected or destroyed.” And, quoting Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh’s Report as Chairman of the Royal Commission on Local 
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Taxation, Sir Henry proceeded: “These Commissioners mean, as 
they explain, that our present rates, by charging heavily on buildings 
and other improvements, act as a tax upon industry and develop- 
ment. ‘ Buildings,’ says the report, ‘are a necessary of life, and a 
necessary of business of any kind.’ Now the tendency of our 
present rates must be to discourage building, to make houses fewer, 
worse, and dearer; in other words, our present rating system 
operates as a hostile tariff on our industries. It acts in restraint of 
trade, it falls with severity on the shoulders of the poorer classes in 
the very worst shape, in the shape of a tax upon house room. That 
being so, it follows, as the report points out, that so long as this 
system is left unamended, we are consenting, by allowing it to 
remain unamended, to the aggravation of these appalling ev:'s of 
overcrowding, which are a disgrace to our humanity and a blot upon 
our record as a capable self-governing community.” 


“ Here,” he added, “we have the authority of the chairman of a 
Conservative Commission for the fact that the 
“Settle your S¢parate valuation of site value is a necessarily 
Account.” _ preliminary stage in the process of mitigating the 
great and intolerable evils which he enumerates.” 
But by the rejection of the Land Valuation Bill—" Since the days 
of municipal reform I suppose there has never been a movement in 
this country in which the municipal corporations from one end of 
the land to the other have all joined with such unanimity and 
earnestness ”"—“ The movement for relief ... is arrested. If 
this tax remains for a further period upon your industries and on 
your homes, if the solution of the housing question is delayed, and 
the evils inseparable from overcrowding accumulate and fester, if 
the normal growth of your towns is held up by vacant sites which 
escape their dues to the common purse, if local taxation continues 
to press abitrarily and capriciously upon the shoulders of the people 
to the detriment of public improvement, and often with the gravest 
injustice as regards private individuals, it is with those who killed 
this Bill in the House of Lords that you must settle your account.” 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is “ sanguine enough to hope that” 
—in the coming session—“ wise councils will prevail” in the House 
of Lords. We are hardly so sanguine; and we would urge once 
more that the Government should take no more chances—that, while 
pushing forward with all their power the rating of land values, they 
should carry out the valuation of the land administratively, and by 
including the taxation of land values in the Budget, which the Lords 
cannot amend, and dare not reject, they should make certain, in any 
case, that by means of national taxation a direct and irresistible 
attack shall be made upon the grave and insistent problems involved 
in “the great land question.” 
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The Women’s Parliament—the annual conference of the National 
Union of Women Workers of Great Britain and 

The Women’s Ireland, held at Manchester in the latter part of 
Parliament, October last—exhibited the same want of 

radicalism and the same unfortunate leaning 

towards impracticable Socialism, as was shown by the Trades’ Union 
Congress at its meeting in September. “ Why is it,” asked Mrs. 
Cadbury in her presidential address, “that hundreds of thousands 
are born into circumstances where there seems no chance of living 
healthy, useful, or desirable lives? . . .What are the reasons for the 
low wage given to women?” “Our conference,” she observed, “was . 
intended to arouse a fresh desire to ask, ‘ Why, why?” And at the 
close of the conference one is still constrdined to ask, “ Why, why ?” 
“ There were in England,” said Mrs. Cadbury, “ some three millions 
and a quarter of unmarried women and nearly a million married 
women working for their living. Their wages and conditions 
depended largely upon employers, for frequently the low wages paid 
were the results of greed and selfishness.” But, “why, why” are 
women so helpless that their wages depend upon the greed and 
selfishness of their employers? Every answer but the true answer 
was given at the conference. The true answer was given, though 
even he did not realise the importance of that answer, by Mr. G. B. 
Shaw, when lecturing at the Caxton Hall, London, on June 28th, 
1906, he said: “The present social system produced a proletariat 
at one end and a proprietariat at the other. The reason of this was 
the present land system, which excluded large numbers from work 
on the land. These people were the proletariat, and had, therefore, 
to sell themselves in the market, and the competition among them 
for work was so great that they accepted any terms, even if the 
terms included lead poisoning.” It is true that the 77idune tells us 
that, oa the conclusion of Mrs. Cadbury’s address “ the conference 
promptly plunged into a discussion on the economic position of 
women in both unskilled and skilled trades.” But, though Miss 
Clementina Black, Miss Margaret. Ashton, Mrs. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, and many others, took part in this discussion on the 
first and following days of the conference, the elementary fact that 
woman, like man, is a land animal, and can only live and work upon 
the land, seems to have been entirely ignored. Not one of those 
taking part in this “economic discussion” seems to have realised 
that the most fundamental of all economic relations is that of man— 
man, of course, embraces woman—to the land, upon which alone he 
can live and move and have his being. Land ownership involves 
man ownership ; and the “wage slavery,” of men and women alike, 
in all “ civilised ” countries, is due at bottom to land monopoly. As 
Karl Marx, the great German Socialist, tells us in the last sentence 
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of the final chapter of his “ Capital,” “the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction and accumulation ”—that is to say, the system under which 
capital exploits labour—“ have for their (szc) fundamental condition 
. . . the expropriation of the labourer—that is the exclusion of 
labour from the land.” This is the root “ reason for the low wage 
given to women.” And if Socialists will only read with seeing eyes 
this final chapter of Marx’s “ Capital,” they will realise that he de- 
monstrates beyond peradventure that where land 1s free labour is 
free—that even women cannot be enslaved by “ capitalism ” if labour 
is not excluded from the land. Marx, iudeed, quotes a very 
instructive case in point. “ Mr. Peel,” he tells us, “ took with him 
from England to Swan River, West Australia, means of subsistence 
and of production to the amount of £50,000. Mr. Peel had the fore- 
thought to bring with him besides 3,000 persons of the working 
class—men, women, and children. Once arrived at his destination, 
‘Mr. Peel was left without a servant to make his bed or fetch him 
water from the river.” In short, the workers, men and women 
alike, are “barking up the wrong tree” when they attack 
“capitalism.” They should unite with the Liberal party in its attack 
upon the root evil, land monopoly, by means of the taxation of land 
values—a reform which will break down the barriers that fence the 
land in and fence the labourer out, so that the workers will no longer 
be “ excluded from the land,” and will no longer therefore, be “com- 
pelled to sell themselves in the market,” and forced to “ accept any 
terms, even if the terms include lead poisoning.” 


The financial panic in the United States is undoubtedly due to the 
plunder of the producers by and the gambling 

Panic and Perations of Predatory Privilege; and nothing 
Predatory = short of the abolition of privilege can afford any 
Privilege. guarantee against the constant recurrence of such 
panics. The methods adopted by President 

Roosevelt and Secretary Cortelyou may prove effective for a time in 
allaying the worst symptoms of unrest, heroic fines that 
the Trusts will never pay may be imposed, and 
machinery for controlling the Trusts may be _ indefinitely 
multiplied: but all will be of no avail so long as 
the Trusts remain entrenched behind tariff walls, railway privileges, 
and the ring fence of land monopoly. President Roosevelt stands, 
and his party stands, for the Tariff, for railway monopoly, and for 
land monopoly. No wonder, then, that Mr. Andrew Carnegie, one 
of the wealthiest beneficiaries of predatory privelege, favours his re- 
election “ over and over again.” No wonder that a college professor 
friendly to Trust interests, ventures to nominate the “ Trust buster” 
as king, though Mr. Roosevelt, with the modesty of a modern Julius 
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Cesar, refuses the crown—definitely declining to allow himself to be 
nominated for a third presidential term. Indeed, we are told that 
the great man “ still favours Mr. Taft,” just as Mr. Taft still favours 
the Tariff, railway monopoly, land monopoly, and all the other 
associated predatory privileges for which Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
“good President” stands. Happily, the results of the recent 
local elections throughout the States have done much te clear the 
ground for a straight fight next year between the peop.e and the 
beneficiaries of unjust privilege. The egregious William Randolph 
Hearst has been signally defeated by the Democratic Party in New 
York despite his singular alliance with the Republicans. He has, . 
indeed, lost more than half of his original following when candidate 
for the Mayoralty in 1905. While in Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Taft’s 
prospects have received a somewhat serious set-back in consequence 
of the defeat of the Republican Congressman, Mr. Burton, by Tom 
L. Johnson—“ the best Mayor of the best-governed city in the 
United States ”—by a plurality of nearly 10,000. As Mr. Johnson 
is likely to be the manager of Mr. Bryan’s presidential campaign 
this victory will do much to hearten the following of the Democratic 
candidate. 


The panic in America has caused much searching of hearts in this 


country ; and, in spite of the uniformly and in- 

Are Bad Times __ creasingly favourable Board of Trade returns, 
In Store ? the question is being asked in all seriousness- 

Are bad times in store? The upward move 
ment in the prices of raw materials is also a contributory cause to 
the anxiety that is making itself felt ; for it is clear that if this up- 
ward tendency continues the most serious results must follow. But, 
curiously enough, none of those who consider the matter, seem to 
have even the faintest idea that the prevailing high prices of raw 
materials have any connection whatsoever with the close monopoly 
of the one natural storehouse of raw materials, the land. The 
constant recurrence of bad times is attributed to any and every cause 
—even to sun-spots! But the true cause is almost invariably 
ignored. Since Henry George wrote “ Progress and Poverty,” how- 
ever, no intelligent man has had any excuse for not knowing, not 
merely the cause of, but the remedy for these periodic waves of 
depression. That Henry George’s diagnosis of the case is correct 
is very readily seen in the case of new countries, and in that of New 
Zealand the efficacy of the remedy has also been amply demon- 
strated. Prior to the imposition of the Ballance-Grey land value 
tax, says Senator Bucklin in his Report as Special Commissioner for 
Colorado (1900), “ there had been an enormously extravagant (Tory) 
Government in control of affairs, who had plunged the country 
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largely in debt and, in many ways, ran it in the interests of the 
privileged classes.”"—(Predatory privilege again)" Land specula- 
tion was rife, and the country was apparently on the verge of a great 
panic. In 1891 thousands of unemployed gathered in all the cities 
of New Zealand asking for work, and the people were actually flee- 
ing from the country in search of the right to labour.” During the 
four years ending 1890, he shows us, the population of the colony 
decreased by no less than 17,789, but “ at once, on the passing of the 
land value tax the tide of emigration turned . . in the first two years 
after the adoption of the land tax the immigration exceeded the 
emigration 15,370, and has continued in excess” ever since, while 
the prosperity of the colony in every way has been most marked. In 
his rad.cal days, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain recognised that land 
monopoly is the root cause of industrial depression. “The soil of 
the country is in a few hands,” he said, on November oth, 1885, “and 
that is the real, the true, and permanent cause of depression, which 
we all regret. The remedy is equally simple. It is not to return 
to a Protective Tariff, but is to be found in a radical reform of the 
Land Laws of the country.” And the “radical reform” he 
advocated was the taxation of land values. This radical reform is, 
indeed, the only measure that can avert the otherwise certain com- 
ing sooner or later—and sooner rather than later—of hard times. It 
will, in fact, give to trade and industry a stimulus even greater than 
that given by the abolition of the Corn Laws and other Protective 
Duties in the first half of the nineteenth century. . As Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman said at the great land demonstration in 
London on April 2oth last, “ The present system (of land monopoly 
and taxation) acts in restraint of trade just as much as a high tariff 
system would.” And, as Mr. Winston Churchill said on the same 
occasion, “ We must repeat in local taxation the same triumph which 
was achieved in Imperial taxation when the Corn Laws were 
repealed. ... The present land system hampers, hobbles, and 
restricts industry. Just as the reform of the old system of taxation 
was followed by a remarkable expansion of enterprise and content- 
ment among all classes, so, I believe, a reform of our rating system 
and our system of land tenure would be followed by an upward 
movement in the material welfare of the nation.” Let the Govern- 
ment, then, do its duty, and do it in such fashion, by way of the 
Budget, that the House of Landlords cannot interfere. A spell of 
bad trade will give the Tariff Reformers the opportunity they want. 
The Government must avert this danger, not by “ standing firm for 
Free Trade,” as Mr. Asquith phrases it, but by moving forward 
towards the realisation of full Free Trade—towards “ the liberation 
of the land,” which Richard Cobden well said would do more for 
this country than had been done by the liberation of its commerce. 
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While the Commonwealth of Australia has gone * Tariff mad,” and 
is engaged, under the able leadership of Sir 
A Noble William Lyne, in reducing Protectionism to rank 
Message. absurdity ; and while Canada is given over to 
militarism, and proposes to introduce military 
drill and rifle practice into her schools, establishing a schoolboy 
soldiery ; New Zealand, though some accuse the new “ Dominion ” 
of being afflicted with “ swelled head,” still pursues the even tenour 
of her way. Her Legislative Council has rejected by 22 votes to 4 
a resolution in favour of compulsory military service, while her 
Premier, Sir Joseph Ward, in his message to the people of New . 
Zealand, on the first Dominion Day, strikes the highest note: “My 
message,” he says, “is the lesson of our history: Preserve the 
purity of our race from every undesirable mixture; secure equal 
opportunity to all, permit the ring fence of privilege to no class, 
elevate your view of manual work so that the true dignity and en- 
nobling influence of honest labour will be felt and shown in a con- 
tempt for idleness and extravagance; trust the future of our 
Dominion, not to increasing wealth, but rather to an ever higher 
manhood and womanhood, to a wider enlightenment and humanity, 
disciplined by the needs of industry, by temperate living, and by 
those healthy and beneficent tasks and trials that beset advance- 
ment, and which should be the price of all promotion in a free 
country. Let us be justly proud of the place we take to-day in the 
roll of the King’s dominions, but let us make this an incentive to 
something higher still—a true dominion in the head and heart of 
our own people.” This has the true democratic ring about it. It is, 
in fact, pure Single Tax doctrine. May “ Brighter Britain ” ever be 
true to the grand principles herein so eloquently voiced. 


Following upon the interchange of visits between British and 
German journalists and municipal representatives, 

The Kaiser’s the Kaiser’s visit to this country, accompanied as 
Visit. he is by the Kaiserin, cannot but have the happiest 

of results in promoting mutual amity and goodwill 

between this country and the Fatherland—a friendship and goodwill 
which, coupled with our entente cordiale with France, should go far 
to guarantee the peace of the world. The Kaiser, indeed, has 
throughout his visit, exhibited a tact and a peace-making spirit that 
can only be compared to that of his august uncle, King Edward VII. 
Acknowledging the receipt of the address of welcome from the City 
Corporation, for instance, the German Emperor said: “Amongst 
all the decorations in the streets which we were able to admire I saw 
an inscription in big letters, which ran: ‘ Blood is thicker than water.’ 
May this ever be so between our two countries, and may the great 
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city of London successfully develop during the auspicious reign of 
my beloved uncle—whom may God preserve!” While at 
the Guildhall Lunch he added: “When I addressed 
Sir Joseph Savory from this same place sixteen years ago, 
I said, ‘ My aim is above all the maintenance of peace.’ History, I 
venture to hope, will do me the justice that I have pursued this aim 
unswervingly ever since. The main prop and base for the peace of 
the worid is the maintenance of good relations between our two 
countries, and I shall further strengthen them as far as lies in my 
power. The German nation’s wishes coincide with mine. The 
future will then show a bright prospect, and commerce may develop 
among the nations who have learnt to trust one another.” We trust 
that these aspirations may be realised to the full; but we would 
point out that the development of commerce among the nations is 
now greatly hampered by hostile tariffs, and we fear that the nations 
will hardly learn to fully trust one another until they have first learnt 
that their true interests, industrial and commercial, as well as politi- 
cal, are identical, that trade is the exchange of mutual benefits, not a 
thing to be frowned down and to be hampered by customs barriers, 
that the prosperity of each is essential to the full prosperity of all, 
and that only by universal freedom of trade can the nations co- 
operate together for vhe good of each and all, only by these means 
can the brotherhood of man, the solidarity of the human race, be 
realised. 


Under the mask of constitutional government. anarchy reigns in 

Russia, while the unfortunate people are also 
Arnachy in harried by cholera, drought, and famine. 
Demoralisation is spreading in both army and 
navy, and the third Duma meets under the 
gloomiest of auspices, and amid grave fears of the blowing up of the 
Taurida Palace, in which the assembly is held. On the eve of the 
session, and on the occasion of the second anniversary of the pro- 
clamation of a “ constitution!” era in Russia, the Tovaritsch, says 
a Tribune correspondent (November 5th), publishes a statement 
showing the price which the Russian people have paid during the 
past two years for that important document—2,717 persons have 
been sentenced to death, and 1,730 executed, while in banishment to 
Siberia and committal to prison for life, or for shorter periods, some 
18,000 persons have paid the penalty; 978 newspapers and other 
periodicals have been suppressed, 1,114 editors have been im- 
prisoned, and since the dissolution of the second Duma 174 journals 
have been fined to the aggregate amount of £11,215. In addition 
to which there have been non-judicial outrages and murders in- 
numerable. As the result of the most drastic methods the third 
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Duma is likely to prove more tractable than its predecessors, but 
little hope is entertained that it will prove more long-lived than they. 
It may, indeed, commit political suicide, and thus bring the “ con- 
stitutional”” era to a close. The Government is faced by a large 
deficit, and £19,000,000 is to be borrowed to meet the position. 
Again, the financiers of Western Europe have an opportunity of 
materially helping the Russian people in their agonising struggle for 
liberty by refusing to lend any money to the Government except 
under the strongest constitutional guarantees. Will they again 
bolster up the blood-stained autocracy, and leave the unhappy 
people to their fate? 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


SCIENCE. 


AMONG the minor evils from which humanity suffers stammering is 
one of the most embarrassing, distressing alike to the unfortunate 
sufferer and to his hearers. That stammering is in many cases cur- 
able admits of no doubt, nor does the cure always necessitate more 
than a careful course of training. In some cases, it is true, the defect 
may be traced to obstruction in the upper respiratory passages, or 
similar physiological causes. A little work which has recently been 
published! gives some very sound advice on the treatment of stam- 
mering, and similar speech defects. Mrs. Behnke does not treat the 
subject purely from the medical point of view; but has much of a 
practical nature to communicate to her readers. We cordially en- 
dorse her remarks as to the absurdity of teaching a child baby-talk. 
It must be very puzzling for a child to be taught that an animal is 
a gee-gee and afterwards that it is not a gee-gee, but a horse. 
Certain abnormalities of speech are sometimes looked upon as funny 
in a child; but if allowed to continue may become permanent 
defects. Even cleft-palate may be cured if attended to in time, and 
Mrs. Behnke quotes cases where this defect was completely removed 
and speech became normal. The work may be recommended to all 
who are in any way afflicted with imperfections of speech. 

The study of botany is becoming more and more popular from 
year to year, and text-books of the science are so numerous that 
the student can have no difficulty in obtaining all the assistance he ~ 
may require. Experience teaches, however, that beginners are 
sometimes deterred by the long array of technical words with which 
some of these text-books bristle. To those who wish to begin at 
the very beginning, and are desirous of obtaining an insight into 
plant life without the necessity of mastering a new vocabulary, Miss 
C. L. Laurie’s “ Introduction to Elementary Botany”? may be recom- 
mended. The clear and simple language used by the authoress 
will be intelligible even to those who are at the commencement of 
their studies, while the illustrations of Miss W. L. Boys-Smith add 
materially to the value of the work. 

1. ‘*On Stammering, Cleft-Palate, Speech, Lisping.”” By Mrs. E. Behnke. 
London: Sampson, Low, Marston & Co. 1907. 


2. ‘Introduction to Elementary Botany.’? By Charlotte L. Laurie. London: 
Allman & Son. 
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Like the study of botany, that of electricity is advancing by 
leaps and bounds, and the enormous development of those industries 
in which electricity plays a part renders the proper teaching of this 
science a matter of national importance. We had dccasion, some 
three years ago, to comment favourably on Dr. R. W. Stewart’s 
Higher Text Book of Magnetism and Electricity, and a practical 
proof of its utility is afforded by the fact that a second edition’ has 
already become necessary. This has been brought quite up-to-date 
by means of an additional section on the electron theory of matter 
and on radio-activity which contains the main facts bearing upon 
these subjects. ; 

Germany plays so large a part in scientific progress, and so 
many scientific works are published in German, that a knowledge 
of that language has become a necessity for the scientific man who 
wishes to keep his knowledge up-to-date. It is true that abstracts 
of most of the more important German papers are published in 
English in the journals of various scientific bodies; but for details 
the original documents must be consulted, for in science accuracy of 
detail is essential. We welcome, therefore, a German grammar 4 
specially intended for the use of scientific men, and replete with 
those technical expressions which are not to be found in the ordinary 
grammars, of which there are so many. While the portion of the 
work devoted to grammar is of sufficient length for the purpose in 
view, it is short compared with most text-books of the kind, and 
more than one-half of the book is occupied with practical examples 
taken from various branches of science. Such a work materially 
assists in the acquisition of an adequate knowledge of what is 
erroneously considered by some to be a difficult language to learn. 
We can recommend the little book to all who wish to extend their 
scientific horizon. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


IN the “ Advent of the Father”! the author has “attempted to 
realise for himself the Thought and Faith of Jesus . . . in order to 
reach, in the interests of his ministry, some certainty regarding the 
distinctive teaching concerning the Father-God and all human 
relationship towards Him.” The work may be briefly described as 


3. “Higher Text Book of Magnetism and Electricity.’”” By R. W. Stewart. 


London: W. B. Clive. 1907. ; 
‘* Science German Course.’” By C. W. P. Moffatt. London: W. B. Clive. 


19%. - 
. ‘The Advent of the Father.” By Archibald Allan, M.A., Minister of 
Channelkirk. Glasgow : Maclehose. 
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an attempt to rescue the Father-God from the hands of the ortho- 
dox, from the Hebrew conception of Deity, from “ the Apostles, the 
Fathers, the Reformers, and the Church generally.” The contents 
of the book are not describable in ordinary theological terminology, 
and we cannot in a brief notice enter into detailed criticism. The 
divisions are: The Kingdom of God ; Concerning Life and Death ; 
Personality of the Father; the Child-Faith; Perfect Human 
Character ; Jesus, Judge of Sin; Pater-Pantheism; Jesus: and His 
Contemporaries on Sin; His Law of Forgiveness ; Conscience and 
Justice; the Atonement; Jesus and His Church; Gethsemane ; 
the Ideal Human Race. The treatment of these subjects is 
distinctly philosophical, as may be inferred from the following 
suggestive passage in the first chapter :— 


“ The ‘ Father’ may be regarded as God passive, and the 
‘Kingdom’ as God active ; the one as representing God related 
to Himself, and the other as God related to man. 
Both conceptions are aspects of the Infinite Being, 
the One and Only; and the two terms, as summing up the 
highest ideals of men, are used by Jesus to incorporate for 
human thought and faith those fundamental facts of all 
relationship, absolute and finite, divine and mortal, which He 
lays down His entire life to reveal and maintain.” 


Perhaps the chapter to which the more orthodox readers will be 
tempted first to turn is that on the Atonement. Here we are told 
that the orthodox theory may be Christian, but “it is not of Jesus. 
It is in origin and character Jewish. We hear . . . the opinions of 
the great crowd which follows Him, but His own voice is not 
heard.” In the teaching of Jesus himself there is no “plan” 
for “purchasing salvation.” Before Anselm, the Church believed 
that “ Jesus paid His life to Satan.” Anselm taught that Jesus paid 
His life to God for man’s “debt,” Anselm using “ civil-law 
terminology.” The Reformers converted “debt” into “ crime,” 
employing “the harsher terms of the Criminal Courts.” Paul, 
temporizing with the Jews, had already reverted to the Old Testa- 
ment position, and taught that “ Christ died for our sins.” On the 
contrary—and here the author italicises his words—Jesus “ does not 
connect sin with the laying down of His life.” There are many 
things in the book with which we are as little in accord as we are 
with the teachings of the orthodox; but we admire the author's 
independence and enjoy his originality. His book is certain to be 
both highly prized and most devoutly condemned. It has abundant 
merit to challenge criticism ; it is, in fact, no ordinary production. 


Dr. Edward Caird’s old students, as well as a large world of 
outside readers, will thank him for collecting in his volume (“ Lay 
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Sermons and Addresses”),2 a dozen of the discourses with which, 
when Master of Balliol, he was wont to open each academical year. 
There is always a special charm in addresses given at such times 
by such men as Dr. Caird. Speaker and hearer meet in a different 
relation from that in which they stand in their usual work. The 
speaker is more than a mere professor ; he is “ guide, philosopher, 
and friend,” and addresses himself not merely to the intellect, but 
to the whole human nature of those before him. Among the 
dozen addresses here preserved are such as “ Two Aspects of College 
Life,” “ Freedom and Truth,” “The Nation as an Ethical Ideal,” 
etc. We can all, old and young—whether we are Hegelians or not, ° 
whatever we may think of Dr. Caird’s critical works—read such 
addresses with deep interest and profit. 


The Rationalist Press Association’s publications reach us 
almost too fast for us to keep up with them. We can at least 
mention some of their recent reprints, leaving what is new for a 
future notice. Shortly before his death, Dr. Conway did what will be 
welcomed by his old friends and by many new ones, in collecting 
into a volume, under the title of “ Lessons for the Day,”8 some of 
his last century London lectures. Necessary alterations have been 
made, as demanded by lapse of time. These lectures reflect 
“important events as they occurred,” as interpreted by the lecturer. 


Another R.P.A. reprint is a volume of the late Mr. Bridges’ 
articles from the Posittivist Review, here issued under the title of 
“Tllustrations of Positivism.”4 Positivists already know how 
prominent a position Mr. Bridges won for himself in their cause. 
Outsiders who do not know this may here be told that in this 
volume they will find a copious exposition of Positivism in its several 
relations and phases. 


The third series of cheap reprints of Ingersoll’s “ Lectures and 
Essays,”5 includes “ Which Way ?” “ What is Religion ?” “Myth and 
Miracle,” and nine others. Ingersoll was unique as an exponent of 
Rationalism, and nothing racier upon the subject than what he has 
written is to be found in the English language. 


In view of the intense interest felt, and for some time likely to 
be felt, in the secular solution of the education question, we men- 
tion the cheap issue of Mr. McCabe’s brochure entitled, “A Hundred 


2. ‘Lay Sermons and Addresses’? Delivered in the Hall of Balliol College, 
Oxford. By Edward Caird, LL.D., D.C.L., late Master. Glasgow : Maclehose. 

3- ‘Lessons for the Day.” By Moncure D. Conway, L.H.D, London : Watts 
& Co. 

4. ‘Illustrations of Positivism.’? By the late John Henry Bridges, M.B., 
F.R.C.P., sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxfurd. London: Watts & Co. 

5. _‘*Ingersoll’s Lectures and Essays.” By Col. R. G. Ingersoll. Third Selection. 
Watts & Co. 
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Years of Education Controversy,”6 the first edition of which we 

noticed last month. 

The “ Agnostic Annual” has this year assumed a new form 
and a new name, and appears as “ The R.P.A. Annual.”? It con- 
tains some fifteen contributions. The Hon. John Collier writes on 
the home life of Huxley; Mr. Blatchford tells how he became an 
Agnostic; Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., gives some reminiscences of 
Bradlaugh; Mr. Eden Phillpotts and Mr. Harrold Johnson contri- 
bute poems. And so on. All the papers are interesting; their 
character may be inferred from the samples mentioned. 

In the “ Hundredth Century Philosophy,”8 the author lays him- 
self open to the charge of being decidedly premature, if not some- 
what presumptuous. It is rather unphilosophically rash to attempt 
to propound a philosophy eight thousand years before the age which 
is assumed to be its begetter. It is to be hoped that the style of the 
English of the hundredth century will not be quite so curious as that 
into which Mr. Wheeler frequently allows himself to fall. For 
example :— 

“With the universe an evolution is absolutely impossible 
everything of the universe as watch and watchmaker, watch- 
maker whether outside the watch or inside. But the universe 
not as watch and watchmaker is the universe an involuntary 
one, which is to say one of necessity; for there is absolutely 
again no halting station between the universe ~ot as watch and 
watchmaker and the universe one of necessity.” 

This passage gives the keynote to Mr. Wheeler’s philosophy. We 

are told that matter, not as such, but “as verily something, is indeed 

the Absolute Reality and foundation of all things, even of conscious- 
ness itself.” “The meaning of human existence is its necessity to 
existence in general, to the existence at all of anything at all.” 

“The crowning occupation and enthusiasm of the individual life” 

is “when not the passionate pursuit of truth, then the alternating 

experience in consciousness implied in ‘I am God in Nature, I am 

a weed by the wall.’” The book is worth reading ; but, despite its: 

title, we find among its ideas few except old twentieth-century 

friends. 

In “ The Sacrament of Sex,”9 a subject which will have to be 
well threshed out sooner or later is treated both scientifically and 
ethically. The occultist strain in the book does not appear to us 
to be really essential to the author’s positions ; and its phraseology 


6. A Hundred Years of Education Controversy.” By Joseph McCabe. Cheap. 
issue. Watts & Co. 

7. ‘The R.P.A. Annual,’’ 1908. Watts & Co. 

8. ‘* Hundredth Century Philosophy.’? By Charles Kirkland Wheeler. Boston = 
J. H. West Company. 

9. ‘Sacrament of Sex.”’ By Ernest Marklew. Burnley: The Medium Press. 
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might easily be exchanged for that of science. We cannot enlarge 
upon the subject of the work here ; and will content ourselves with 
saying that the tone throughout is wholesome, and that a high and 
vigorous morality marks the book, which is a by no means un- 
important contribution to the question it deals with. 





SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 


WE have before us the second volume of “ Capital, A Critique of - 
Political Economy,” 1 by Karl Marx, entitled, “The Process of 
Circulation of Capital,” edited by Herr Frederick Engels, and 
translated from the second German edition by Herr Ernest 
Untermann. The editor explains in the preface the difficulties 
with which he has had to contend in preparing this volume for the 
press, which in the first German edition he accomplished in 1885. 
Marx had left an enormous mass of material, and of which, as he 
said to his daughter Eleanor shortly before his death, Herr Engels 
was “to make something.” As the latter remarks, the bulk of this 
material was not in literary form for publication, and much of the 
subject matter was not fully worked out. Some parts of the argu- 
ment were fully treated, whilst others of equal importance were 
only indicated. In many cases the subject matter had become 
obsolete, and in some superfluous, owing to subsequent revisions. 
There was also much redundancy, repetition, and overlapping, 
which rendered re-arrangement and re-writing necessary. The 
enormous difficulties of Herr Engels’ task will, therefore, be readily 
understood. To no one probably could this task have been en- 
trusted more fittingly than to the present editor. Not only has he 
preserved the Marxian style and spirit, but he has faithfully ex- 
pressed what Marx would himself have said had he lived to 
complete his life’s work. 

Marx was the first to discover the true theory of value. He 
found that value was nothing but crystallized labour. His theory 
of money based upon this principle was the first exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject. He analysed the transformation of money 
into capital, and demonstrated that this transformation is based on 
the purchase and sale of labour-power. By substituting labour- 
power as a value-producing quality for labour he solved the problem 
at one stroke. By ascertaining the distinction between constant 
and variable capital he was the first to trace the process of the 


1. “Capital, A Critique of Political Economy.” By Karl Marx. Vol. III. The 
Process of Circulation of Capital. Edited by Frederick Engels. Translated from the 
second German edition by Ernest Untermann. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. ; 
London : Swan Sonnehschein & Co., 1907. 
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formation of surplus-value in its details, and to explain it. Thus 
he supplied the way for the solution of the most complicated 
economic problems. 

The value of this work to English students in its present form 
cannot therefore be overstated. In the present conflict between 
capital and labour it will prove invaluable. 

The latest addition to the Socialist Library, edited by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., is “The Revolution in the Baltic 
Provinces of Russia,” 2 being a brief account of the organisation and 
actions of the Lettish Social Democratic Workers’ Party, by one of 
its active members, who, for obvious reasons, does not divulge his 
name. The atrocities committed by the Bureaucracy upon the 
Russian people in their struggle for civilized existence, cannot be 
denounced in too strong language, but terrible as have been the 
torture and murder of thousands of helpless peasants, Mr. 
MacDonald exaggerates when he talks of these atrocities as being 
“ almost without parallel in civilized history.” The proceedings in 
the torture chambers at Riga, atrocious as they were, could easily 
be paralleled in most European countries in a similar state of 
civilization as Russia is to-day. 

We can easily understand the sympathy of the Labour Party 
with the Russian People, and we believe that this sympathy is fully 
shared by the Liberal Party, and by all right-thinking Englishmen. 
Because the Government deemed it expedient to clear up some 
outstanding differences with the Russian Government, Mr. 
MacDonald suggests that they are assisting the Bureaucracy— 
“that they are contriving to come to a good understanding with the 
creature whose feet are red with the blood of his people.” 

Such a suggestion is unworthy of Mr. MacDonald, and shows 
a narrowness of view which we did not expect him to exhibit. 

That Scotland Yard should have become a department of the 
Russian police is stated by Mr. MacDonald to be beyond dispute. 
If this be so we feel sure that Mr. MacDonald has only to ventilate 
the question in the House of Commons to receive general suppo-t. 

According to the author, Russia is in a state of civil war. In 
only five of the eighty-seven provinces is the ordinary Russian law 
in force. From his description of the state of affairs in the Baltic 
Provinces it would appear as if the end is not far off. As demo- 
cratic principles spread throughout the empire, and become 
organised and co-ordinated, Bureaucracy must go down. Once the 
peasantry are permeated with these ideas, as they seem to be in the 
Baltic Provinces, Czardom is doomed. 


2. ‘The Revolution in the Baltic Provinccs of Russia. <A brief Account of the 
Lettish Social Democratic Party.’? By an Active Member. London: Independent 
Labour Party. 
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“ Janus in Modern Life,” 3 by Dr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, is an 
attempt to arrive at “an understanding of some of the various 
principles which underlie the course of political movements in the 
present age.” Dr. Petrie writes rather from the Individualist 
standpoint than the Collectivist, but at the same time he is content 
to accept those principles of Collectivism which are free from 
deleterious consequences. He is primarily an Evolutionist, as we 
should expect, and he is, as a rule, opposed to dynamnics in 
Sociology. But he is also an opportunist, in consequence of which 
he falls into many inconsistencies. 

For instance, whilst he advocates the admission of the 
Japanese into Canada, he would restrict alien immigration into 
Great Britain. He is much shocked with the time spent by 
Englishmen on sport and amusements, and quotes with approval 
Carl Peter’s remark on English society, when he said, “ Nobody can 
fail to be struck by its utter recklessness and shallowness,” and “an 
increasing objection to labour is noticeable right through the British 
nation.” Generalisations of this description are always dangerous. 
No doubt many forms of so-called sport and amusement are to be 
deprecated, but healthy athleticism is surely to be encouraged. 
With so much sedentary, or, at any rate, indoor occupation, healthy 
and vigorous exercise is a necessity if mens sana in cor pore sano is to 
be maintained. The idea that a new type will be evolved which 
can attain the highest mental and physical perfection without 
exercise is asking too much of evolution. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
breakdown is a case in point. Dr. Petrie draws an interesting com- 
parison of modern Trade Unionism with that of ancient Rome, and 
to this he attributes the fall of that great Empire. Socialism, he 
believes, will lead to uniformity and mediocrity. No doubt Trade 
Unionism had some bad points, and some forms of Socialism would 
produce the results he fears. With many of his views most of us 
will agree, and particularly with his plea for diversity in the interests 
of progress. And nowhere more than in education is diversity 
necessary, and yet in our modern system we are forcing the 
children of entirely different types and characteristics into one 
Procrustian mould. 

With the unfit and “ won’t works,” Dr. Petrie advocates strong 
measures, such as the Independent Labour Party desires to pro- 
mote, but he seeks to save his consistency by arguing that there 
would be no Socialistic constraint of the great majority. Of course, 
in the perfect State, where everyone did what he ought, there would 
be no constraint of anyone. But whether one agrees or differs with 
Dr. Petrie’s views, no one can fail to be struck with his suggestions 


3. ‘* Janus in Modern Life.” By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.B.A., etc. London: Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd., 1907. 
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for social reform. In arresting attention and causing people to 
think out these problems, Dr. Petrie will fulfil at least part of his 
mission. 

“The Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute,’4 Vol. 
XXXVIIL, for 1906-1907, edited by the Secretary, Mr. J. S. 
O’Halloran, is as full of interest as usual. Upon the topics of the 
day the Society has been well to the fore. St. Helena formed the 
subject of a paper read before the Society by Mr. Melliss, a former 
resident and the author of a well-known work on the island. Mr. 
Edward H. Miller contributed a paper on “ Rhodesia and Its 
Resources,” which should prove of special value to those concerned 
in industrial undertakings in that part of the world, and “Some 
Reflections on Modern India,” by Lieut.-Colonel Sir Donald 
Robertson, are particularly opportune. 

Many will turn to Mr. Joseph Burtt Davy’s paper on “ The 
Agricultural and Pastoral Possibilities of the Transvaal,” with its 
valuable information and practical suggestions. 

“ The Need of The Nations: An International Parliament,” 5 
by an anonymous author, is a powerful and clearly reasoned plea 
for the limitation of armaments, by means of an International 
‘Tribunal, composed, not of professional diplomats, but of represen- 
tatives elected upon democratic principles. Such a scheme will 
naturally be scouted by the great majority as Utopian, and quite 
impracticable. But, as the author points out, “impracticable” is 
not the same as “ impossible,” and since such a reform is admittedly 
not a physical impossibility, the only question remaining is—Is it 
desirable. When a sufficient number come to the conclusion that 
it is desirable, then such a reform becomes inevitable. 

At the present moment social reformers are each bent on 
espousing the particular social abuse which severally engages his 
attention, and overlook two important truths: First, that war and 
militarism aggravate the various abuses of society; secondly, that 
there is no security for the internal progress of nations until their 
respective inter-relations are regulated by a supreme international 
authority. 

The scheme of such an international Parliament is carefully 
and lucidly worked out by the author. 

The July-August number of the “Labour Bulletin of the 
Commonwealth of Massachussetts,”® contains an exceedingly 


. ‘Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute.’’ Edited by the Secretary. 
Vol. XXXVIII, 1906-1907. London: The Institute, 1907. 
5. ‘* The Need of the Nations : An Internatzonal Parliament.’”? London: Watts 
& Co., 1907. 
6. ‘Labor Bulletin of the Commonwealth of Massachussetts.” No. 51. 1907. 
Boston : Wright & Potter Printing Co., 1907. 
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interesting article on the “Municipal Pawn Shops in France and 
Germany.” Their institution in London was contemplated by the 
L.C.C. in 1894, but nothing more has since been heard of the pro- 
posal. The present Council would be well advised to reconsider 
the scheme. It would form a new source of revenue, and would 
be of immense benefit to the poorest of the community. 

“The Report of the Fourth International Congress of 
Delegated Representatives of Master Cotton Spinners and Manu- 
facturers’ Associations, held in the Musikvereinsgebaude, Vienna, 
May 27th to 29th, 1907,” 7 is a summary calling attention to some 
of the main points in the Official Report, which has been prepared . 
for the convenience of the Press. This work naturally appeals to 
a limited section of th community, which is interested in the cotton 
industry, but since, as the Chairman (Mr. Macara) of the Committee 
of the International Cotton Federation observed, they are not 
merely working for the welfare of a great industry, but also actively 
engaged in promoting the welfare of humanity and the peace of the 
world, their deliberations are the concern of the whole nation. 

“Strikes and Lock-outs in Massachussetts, 1906,”8 forms 
Part I. of the Annual Report for 1907 of the Massachussetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labour. Curiously enough, fhe increase in 
the number of strikes and lock-outs is attributed to the generally 
prosperous condition of industry, and the majority resulted in favour 
of the employers. 

We have also received numbers 1 and 2 of Volume VII. of 
the “ Boletin de Instruccion Publica,”® the first of which deals at 
large with the methods to be adopted in Primary Schools for 
instruction upon the effects of alcohol. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


IT has been a pleasant occupation—and would have been a 
pleasanter, had the proofs been better read—to go through Miss 
Teetgen’s “ Life and Times of Pulcheria.”!_ The author has taken 
great pains to collect every available scrap of information about, 
perhaps, the most remarkable and best of the women who figured 
in the history of the Roman Empire. This information she has 


7. ‘The Report of the Fourth International Congress of the Delegate Representa- 
tives of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations,” held in the 
Musikvereinsgebaude, Vienna, May 27th to 29th, 1907. ; ae 

8. Strikes and Lock-outs in Massachussetts, 1906.”” Wright & Potter Printing 
Co., 1907. : if 

9. ‘*Boletin de Instruccion Publica Organo de la Secretaria del Ramo.”? Tom 
VII., Num. 1 and 2, Mexico . Tipographia Economica, 1907. 

1. ‘The Life and Times of the Empress Pulcheria, A.D. 399—A.D. 452.” By 
Ada B. Teetgen. 9 illustrations and map. London: Swan Sonnencheim & Co. 
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placed in a detailed setting of contemporary characters and events, 
and has thus supplied us with a volume of 300 pages that deserves a 
good position among our modern renderings of ancient history. The 
author has the advantage of having a stage full of characters, among 
them such men as Chrysostom, and the heresiarchs Nestorius and 
Eutyches. Pulcheria, admired and given prominence to by Gibbon 
and others, certainly deserved to be specially set out in a monograph 
as Miss Teetgen has done it. The book must be read with an eye 
upon the author’s “ personal equation.” Everything that is Catholic 
is good, and everything that is not Catholic is bad. The book has 
confessedly been written under the assistance—if not direction—of 
a Benedictine Father, a Jesuit Father, and others of similar views. 
We do not charge the author with misrepresentation ; but she con- 
tinually exhibits a strong bias. Her heroine would shine more if 
more critically eulogised. 

Just at present, when the question of reform in India is, and 
is likely to continue to be, before the British public, we owe special 
thanks to Sir Roper Lethbridge for introducing to English readers 
the learned Pandit’s life of “Ramtanu Lahiri.” The book 1s 
much more than a mere biography of a man who had much to do 
with the rise and development of reform in Bengal during the last 
century. It introduces us to the life and manners of the people and 
to many of their leaders, during an important epoch. We meet 
here men like Rammohan Roy, Chandra Sen, Derozio, David Hare, 
and quite a host of others, to whom the Bengali, and we as governors 
of the Bengali, owe a great debt. So little do many of our people 
here at home know of Indian life and history, that we imagine many 
readers of this book will here learn for the first time the names of 
nineteenth century Indian poets, playwrights, and writers. How 
much was done for education in Bengal, partly by and during the 
life of the subject of this memoir, will astonish many of our people 
at home. The reader must not be discouraged by the labyrinth of 
strange names through which the author leads him in the earlier 
portion of the book, nor by the lack of that continuity of narrative 
which we look for in English biographical works. Doubtless this 
book interests the Bengali themselves more keenly than it will us ; 
but the English reader will find in it a valuable study of Indian life, 
particularly in the province now chiefly under discussion. 

We begin our notice of the “History of Civilisation,”’* by 
protesting ‘against the form of the title-page. | The book is not 
Seignobos’s, but a “ boiling down” of his “ Histoire de la Civilisa- 

2. ‘*Ramtanu Lahiri : Brahman and Reformer. A History of the Renaissance 
in Bengal.” From the Bengaliof Pandit Sivanath Sastri. Edited by Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge, K.C.J.E. 29 illustrations. London: Swan Sonnencheim & Co. 


3. ‘*History of Ancient Civilisation.” By Charles Seignobos. London: T 
Fisher Unwin. 
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tion dans l’antiquité jusqu’au temps de Charlemagne,” and it does 
not go so far by several centuries as the original does. The “boiling 
down” has been done by “ A.H.W.,” evidently in America. Now, 
we know Seignobos, but who is “A.H.W.?” We ought to have 
been told, and on the title-page. However, we are willing to say 
good things, about the book. It is a clear, simple, readable précis 
of ancient history, beginning with prehistoric matters, and leaving 
us watching the Great Theodosius confessing his sin, and doing an 
eight months’ penance at the church door. One point in which it 
is a great improvement—in common with modern histories generally 
—upon the compilations some of us were brought up on: it gives 
clear accounts of laws, customs, religions, literature, art, etc., etc., 
matters upon which the student used to be left to his own unaided 
imagination. We were disappointed in the portion dealing with 
the Origin of Christianity, which is no more critical than are many 
of the simplest addresses to Sunday School children. Sometimes, 
also, one misses more than the fictitious glamour that is too cften 
thrown round historical events. It is difficult for an old student to 
know how the book would strike a beginner. It certainly would 
give him an excellent and interesting bird’s eye view, the details of 
which he would long to discover by closer examination. 


“History of the Langobards,”4 by Paul the Deacon, after having 
been rendered into German, French, and Italian, has at last found a 
competent translator and annotator in Dr. William Dudley Foulke, 
who follows Waitz’s text, which is based on a study of 107 manus- 
cripts. Paul Warnefried was one of the chief /z¢era/z at Charle- 
magne’s Court, and also one of the best known authors of the Middle 
Ages. He came of a distinguished family, and was born somewhere 
between 720 and 730. After receiving an excellent education, which 
included the Greek language, probably at the Court of King Ratchis, 
he became a monk, in all likelihood at the famous Benedictine 
Abbey of Monte Cassino, before his journey to France, therefore 
before 782. Dr. Foulke has done good service to historians by pro- 
viding them with his learned monograph. The appendices deal with 
(1) the Ethnological Status of the Langobards; (2) Sources of 
Paul’s “ History of the Langobards”; (3) the Poems in honour of 
St. Benedict. Of the fovr maps, three are taken from Mr. Hodgkin’s 
“Italy and Her Invaders.” 


13. ‘History of the Langobards.” By Paul the Deacon. Translated by William 
Dudley Foulke, LL.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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ALL conversant with the non-vernacular press in India must, from 
time to time, meet with specimens of that quaint inflated diction to 
which the term Babu English is commonly applied. Its peculiarity 
is due to the combination of literary and even archaic English with 
colloquialisms and slang. In the introductory chapter to “ Indian 
English,”! Mr. G. C. Whitworth expresses the hope that “no one 
will take up this little book expecting to find an amusing collection 
fe of those linguistic flights to which imaginative Indians occasionally 


ie commit themselves.” Nevertheless, his serious attempt to deal with 
Fd the difficulties that beset the Indian student of our language is occa- 
y sionally humorous. Take, for example, the word “gentleman” 
i when we should say “man.” The author quotes an extreme in- 
ia stance of this mis-usage on the part of a pleader who, in arguing a 
rs case, said: “Now, suppose the property had come into the hands 


e of a dishonest gentleman.” Mr. Whitworth, who was formerly in 
S the Indian Civil Service, acknowledges the immense superiority of 
‘ Indians to Englishmen in the way of acquiring foreign languages. 
His scholarly but unpretentious work will prove most serviceable, 
not only to those for whom it is primarily designed, but also to other 
S foreigners, and not a few of his own countrymen. Garden City 
Press deserves congratulation on the excellent format of this 
La volume. 

3 In “Dictionary of Quotations”2 (Spanish), planned and 
commenced by the late Mr. C. B. Narbottle, and finished 
by Major Martin Druce, will be found a _ wealth of 
quotable aphorisms, from the birth of Castilian litera- 
ture down to the present century. The sententious proverb, 
derived straight from Oriental sources through the Arabic and 
Hebrew, constitutes the most remarkable feature of Spanish litera- 
ture, and is alien to the gay, cynical philosophy of France and Italy. 
The book has a double index, and students of Spanish will be grate- 
ful to Major Hume for having preserved the archaic character of the 
44 earlier aphorisms. 

i “ Stokes’ Cyclopedia of Familiar Quotations,”8 which contains 
five thousand selections from six hundred authors, justifies, on care- 
ful examination, its compiler’s claim to be “a good ‘ working’ col- 
lection of condensed crystallised philosophy, and apt descriptions.” 
It has an index of authors, and a very full general index. The 
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1. ‘Indian English : An Examination of the Errors made by Indians in writing 
English.” By George Cllfford Whitworth. Letchworth, Herts. : Garden City Press. 
2. ‘Dictionary of Quotations” (Spanish). By T. B. Harbottle and Martin 
Hume. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
* vs “ Stokes’ Cyclopzedia of Familiar Quotations.” Compiled by Elford Eveleigh 
r 





ey. London: W. and R. Chambers. 
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quotations are, for the most part, taken directly from English and 
American sources, but there are also translations from the classics 
and the writings of foreign authors. Parallel passages from other 
authors than those cited are relegated to the foot-notes. Neither 
Walter Pater nor Mrs. Craigie finds a place in the Index of Authors, 
and Newman is only represented by a single hackneyed quotation, 
whereas American authors of comparative obscurity, and American 
statesmen whose literary claims rest solely on their published 
speeches, loom large, as might be expected in a work intended to 
appeal to readers on both sides of the Atlantic. 

We were under the impression that the dodo had been extinct 
since the seventeenth century, but in “The Adventures of a Dodo,”4 
Mr. G. E. Farrow has, at any rate, given this strange wild fowl a 
new lease of life, but has, perhaps, immortalised it in nursery lore. 
In their voyage in an air-ship from King Henry’s Palace to the 
Mysterious Island, Dick, Vera, and Fidge were accompanied by the 
Griffin, of Temple Bar, between whom and the dodo there was no 
love lost. | We are told many wonderful things about Saturday 
Week—the direct lineal descendant of Crusoe’s man Friday— 
the Pied Piper, and other more or less historical personages who 
figure largely in the story-books. It would be hard te find a better 
book for children than “ The Adventures of a Dodo,” with its 
seventy quaint illustrations by Willy-Pogany. 

“A Lindsay o’ the Dale,”® by Mr. A. G. Hales, relates the 
adventures of a family, on both sides of gentle birth, forced, by the 
unrelenting malice of a high official, into bushranging in Australia. 
No vulgar highwaymen these, nor desperadoes of the type of Ned 
Kelly, but veritable “ knights of the road,” who more often robbed 
the rich to help the poor, and plundered than from motives of 
personal gain. The narrative is never allowed to drag, and the 
author has succeeded well in the portrayal of his characters. “A 
Lindsay o’ the Dale” is a story which we can confidently recom- 
mend to our readers, be they old or young. 

In “Memoirs of W. M. Peyton,” we are told that “in ancient 
times they (the astrologers) were, in Alexandria, compelled to pay 
a certain tax, which was called the ‘ Fool’s Tax,’ because it was: 
raised on the gain that these imposters made from the foolish 
credulity of those who believed in their powers of soothsaying.” 
Lucas Cleeve has, very appropriately, called her latest novel “ The 
Fool’s Tax.” ‘The plot is simple, but it points an unobtrusive moral 
to several notorious blots on American civilisation, viz., widespread 
political corruption, the proneness of its womenfolk to marry titles, 


4. ‘ The Adventures of a Dodo.”” By G.E. Farrow. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
5. “A Lindsay o’ the Dale.” By A. G. Hales. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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and the amazing ease and secrecy with which divorces may be 
obtained in certain States. Senator Morland is the victim of 
parental worldliness and his own weakness of character in youth. 
As such he is more worthy of pity than blame. But if the mills of 
the gods grind slowly, they grind exceeding small, and at the very 
zenith of his career, he was confronted by the ghosts of a half- 
forgotten past conjured up by unscrupulous enemies. The author’s 
description of life in an aristocratic French family is, one would 
think, sufficiently unattractive as to make any sensible American 
girl think twice before marrying into one. “The Fool’s Tax”s 
will well repay perusal. 


’ 
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fe volume of more than 300 pages, and with over a hundred illustra- 
by tions, entitled “Chats on Old Prints.”1 The author, Mr. Arthur 
A Hayden, has already written for the same series the “Chats” on 
te Old China and Old Furniture. “In the present volume an attempt 
nm is made to indicate the lines upon which a man possessed of artistic 
He taste may proceed to acquire a fair working knowledge of the sub- 


ject of old prints, and to point the way whereby, with a limited 
outlay, he may be able to derive unlimited enjoyment in collecting 
specimens of engraving of great artistic excellence.” 


The best which can be said of such a book is that it reaches 
its end. This-most harmless, easiest, and most accessible range of 
art collecting and enjoyment is widely opened in a chapter for 
beginners, telling how to collect, and showing how prints may be 
identified, followed by chapters on etching; old and modern en- 
graving, with the Victorian facsimile school; line engraving, early 
masters, 17th-century French and 18th-century schools ; stipple and 
steel engraving ; line engraving after Turner ; mezzotint engraving ; 
aquatint and colour prints; lithography; with good bibliography, 
glossary, table of engravers (350 British and leading Foreign), and 
a complete alphabetical index. The text is extremely clear and 
readable, and the illustrations have been competently chosen to 
elucidate the text. Those who aspire to Art, high and sure, could 
hardly ask for a better initiation. 





6. ‘*The Fool’s Tax.’”? By Lucas‘Cleeve. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


1. ‘*Chats on Old Prints.” By Arthur Hayden. With 110 illustrations and a 
coloured frontispiece. London. T. Fisher Unwin. 1907. 
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One of the most interesting numbers of Bell’s Cathedral Series 
is the little volume on “ The Church of the Knights Templars in 
London,” by Mr. George Worley, who was author of the earlier num- 
ber on Southwark Cathedral and St. Saviour’s? The entrancing, 
unhappy story of the Templars, in the strange world and in Eng- 
land, is told briefly and well. Then, in accordance with the 
excellent plan of the series, there are chapters, with well chosen and 
well printed reproductions of photographs, on the exterior of the 
church ; the interior of the Round and of the choir ; and supplemen- 
tary chapters on clergy, choristers, services ; seals of the Templars ; 
the Temple organ ; and the other English Round Churches. The 
tourist haunted by vague remembrance of Templar relics found at 
Luz and Gavarni, and all along the Pyrenees, where the Knights had 
their real work to do in pushing back the infidel Moors, will learn 
here that like romance awaits his footsteps in prosaic London. 

It has been a work of some time—and considerable pleasure—to 
look through twelve fascicles of coloured reproductions of Old Mas- 
ters, with abundant text, forming nearly one-half of a showy German 
publication appearing in 25 parts—‘“ Die Galerien Europas."8 <A 
short note at the end of the general introduction (Ist Part) and a 
complete essay (2nd Part) explain the three-coloured photo-engrav- 
ing and what it cando. Obviously it cannot do everything, but the 
results here obtained are pleasing and superior to black-and-white 
processes in one very important part of art reproduction, the details 
of decorative objects, costume, architectural design, and similar mat- 
ters of historical and literary, as well as artistic interest. An 
example is the brocade pattern of the bodice and sleeves of the 
quaint young lady ascribed to Domenico Veneziano (A.D. 1410— 
1461) in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum of Berlin. _It should be 
added at once that the page of text accompanying each folio print 
is drawn up on admirable lines, briefly relating the history of the 
picture itself, any dispute as to its attribution, its various possessors, 
and its place in the art school or generation to which it belongs. 
The selection of paintings to be reproduced has been made without 
reference to hackneyed lists of masterpieces and masters, and so has 
an agreeable freshness too often wanting in such publications. The 
Galleries, from which most of the subjects have been taken, are 
those of Amsterdam, Berlin, Budapest, Frankfort, Dresden, 
Florence, Munich, Venice, Rome, Cassel, St. Petersburg, London, 
Madrid, Vienna, (Paris?) with others less known. Each part con- 
tains 8 of these large coloured reproductions, pasted lightly to a 


2. ‘The Church of the Knights Templars in London.” By George Worley. 
With 31 illustrations. London: George Bell & Sons. 1907. 

3. ‘Die Galerien Europas,” (coloured reproductions of Old Masters in 25 parts), 
Leipzic: E. A. Seemann. 
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thin pasteboard backing. The 8th part is given up by exception to 
Rembrandt alone ; tot the Masters, mingled together in the other 


parts, reach from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century, being 


happily chosen for novelty and art interest without any cut-and- 
dried order. The 2nd part, for example, contains for its 8 pictures 
plates from Hans von Kulmbach (“Adoration of the Magi”); Jan 
Wyants (farmhouse); Palma Vecchio (“Violanta”’); Jacob van 
Ruysdael II. (wood and cattle); Murillo (rare Madonna from Speck 
von Sternburg collection) ; Velasquez (Borro portrait); Fragonard 
(“Music Lesson” of Louvre); Turner (Venice). Each part has also 
an essay, not connected with its pictures, on some Master or point 
of art history or technique. English buyers of art books are not, 
perhaps, used to fascicles of this kind, bound up in stiff coloured 
paper covers, although the plates are more conveniently handled 
and kept in this sensible Continental fashion. There. should be a 
certain sale for the work, and this would be increased in both Eng- 
land and America by the insertion of a leaf of English text for each 
picture. The German text cannot be easily surpassed for this kind 
of publication. 

The successors of William the Conqueror managed to lose Nor- 
mandy, but the English people have still an historic and sentimental 
right to interest themselves in so unique a monument of their past as 
the Bayeux Tapestry. Mr. Charles Dawson has rendered a real ser- 
vice in publishing his painstaking and exact account of “The 
Restorations of the Bayeux Tapestry,”4 over and above his curious 
story of how the “ restorations ” have been carried out. “ Sufficient 
has been said to point out to the student the necessity of caution 
in construing the tale of the tapestry, and to impress its future re- 
liners with the heinousness of interfering with one of our most valu- 
able and contemporary records of the English and Norman history.” 
Mr. Dawson announces that his critical study has been undertaken 
for a larger work dealing, in part, with the early phases of the 
Norman Conquest of England. 


4. ‘ The ‘Restorations’ of the Bayeux Tapestry.”” By Charles Dawson, F.S.A.. 
London : Elliot Stock. : Ct . : 
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